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Ayrshire Cattle Take a Justly 


HE Ayrshire breed of cattle is justly famed among dairy herds, 

and also for the home farm where only a few cows are kept. 
Ayrshires are most numerous in New York and eastward, yet 
splendid herds are found in. middle and central west, all 

hese making records for themselves at the state fairs and expositions. 
treat plans had been made and hopes expressed for the Ayrshire exhibit 
1e national dairy show of 1914; but alas, temporary disaster over- 

the exposition as testified by the 800 fine dairy animals of all breeds 
quarantine at Chicago. In a highly gratifying degree, as noted 
Ameriean Agriculturist last week, all these breeding animals of such 
intrinsic and potential value seem to be coming through the disaster in 
splendid shape, to he everttually returned to their owners, and it is to 
he hoped none the worse for their experience. The handsome string of 
Ayrshires here pietured were seen at the national dairy show a year ago, 
calling out the highest praise. The Ayrshire breed possesses high milk- 





High Position in Dairy Circles 


ing qualities, akin to those of the Holstein, and while less popuiar than 
the last named, they have splendid merit, because of their hardihood, 
excellence in milk production, early maturing qualities and value for 
crossing with Shorthorns and Holsteins. Most lines of farming tend to 
exhaust the land and impoverish the soil. Dairying is an exception. 
Almost no fertility is removed when butter is sold—less than 50 cents 
of plant food in every ton of butter. When milk is sold the loss of plant 
food in a ton of milk is valued at $2.80. Considering’ the consumption 
of grain and forage in the production of that quantity of milk, it ‘is 
readily apparent that the manure resulting balances this loss’ many 
times over. Dairy farms soon become the most productive of. all- lands 
if the manure is carefully preserved and properly distributed over ‘the 
land. Instead of exhausting the land of its fertility, as in the ease of 
grain farming, dairying restores the fertility, acting in this way as.a 
real balanee wheel in preserving the productivity of the land. 
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Some Facts Worth Repeating 


EXT month the Old Reliable American Agriculturist 
Every reader knows that the only 

effect age has had on this magazine has been to make 
it bigger, stronger, sturdier and more fearless in its efforts for Amer- 
ican farmers. It will enter its new year more affectionately esteemed 
by its subscribers, I hope, than ever before, and I believe more 
able than ever before to perform its work for American agriculture. 


begins its 74th year. 


It’s Different—The Reasons 


rt. ORANGE JuDD Crop REPORTS 
Of the two crop-reporting agencies 
in America--the National depart 
ment of agriculture and the Orange 
Judd Service—the latter gives the 
most satisfactory information in the 
timeliest manner. To the business 
farmer it is impossible to farm and 
market successfully without the 
Orange Judd crop information. 


2. AGRICULTURAL NEWS 
farm paper goes to press four weeks 
before its date of issue. American 
Agriculturist is in its subscribers’ 
hands jn a couple of days after 
going to press. Its agricultural news, 
therefore, is news, not history. 
When American Agriculturist is 
compared with other agricultural 
Papers in any state and county, its 
reports and articles will be found 
never to appear later, and usually 
a week to two weeks earlier than 
others. As a farmer, you want the 
agricultural news at once. 


3. SERVICE BUREAU No other 
farm paper provides a service for 
answering questions, settling dis- 
putes, arranging misunderstandings 
with business houses, fully protect- 
ing its subscribers. American Agri- 
culturist inaugurated the policy of 
censoring advertisements, of guar- 
anteeing its subscribers against any 
less in any dealing from answering 
advertisements. It has made “a 
square deal” a practical term. 


4. BotH LocaL AND NATIONAL. 
The local state agricultural paper 
covers one corner of American agri- 
culture. American Agriculturist 
covers all corners. The business 
farmer must know the best practices 
in use in all parts of the country. 


One 


5. THE FARM SPOKESMAN. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has been affec- 
tionately termed the agricultural 
bible of farm people. It is the 
spokesman for the whole farm 
family. It becomes the one single 
medium for reflecting agricultural 
public. opinion—the farmer as a 
citizen, the family as doers in the 
world’s work. 


Raising the Best Tomatoes. Per- 
sonal experiences of two growers-— 
A. B. Twining of Maryland and a 
large South Jersey trucker. 

Selling Milk to a Local Trade. 
Showing what a New York dairy- 
man has done in enlarging his busi- 
ness. 

Feeding Steers Every Winter. 
How F. P. Long of Ohio does this, 
in which he tells the story and gets 
right down to the cents the steers 
pay for the corn. 

Making and Marketing Farm 
Butter. By Clarence Foote of New 
York, who caters to a _ private, 
select trade. 

Egg Candling for the Farmer. 
Simply illustrated. and very prac- 
tical. 

Successful Incubator Experience. 
An illustrated symposium. By many 
incubator users. 

Getting the Most from Hogs. By 
Frank Ruhlin of Ohio, who grows 


In these ways American Agriculturist differs from all other farm 
journals published. Hence, no farmer can be well-read, well-informed 
or well in touch with what is going on in his business if he is not a 
reader of this life-tried friend and helper. 


Charketihirhot— 


Looking Ahead in Coming Months 


ATLAILA 


ATLATLAILAILAILA. 


I mitated — But Only Imitated 


1. MARKET REPorTS. Other farm 
papers have market reports, but 
they are of a local nature. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist covers the local 
field as completely as local state 
papers, in addition covers all 
matters of a national marketing 
nature 


o 


but 


o 
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2. SECTIONAL AS WELL As Na- 
TIONAL American Agriculturist is 
to the state agricultural paper what 
a city daily is to the local village 
sheet. One may get the local news 
from his local weekly paper, but he 
would be ill informed as to what 
the states and world at large are 
doing. It is the same way with the 
agricultural press. You must have 
American Agriculturist to be in- 
formed of what is going on all over 
the country in a general and agri- 
cultural 


FUVU VNTR PR PRN 


way. 


3. LocAL LeapersHip. American 
Agriculturist has the advantage of 
editors and correspondents living 
in all parts of the country Che 
local agricultural paper has but a 
single editorial office, a local list 
of correspondents, the writers 
being largely confined to state limits. 
American Agriculturist has editorial 
offices in all leading sections of the 
country, which admits of examina- 
tion into every kind of project 


4. Home AND HovusEHOLD FEA- 
TURES. The farm family is entitled 
to the best talent available for home 
and household inspiration and help. 
The information American Agricul- 
turist supplies is of the highest 
moral tone anywhere available. 
The serial stories in themselves 
make seven ordinary books annually. 


FU IN INSU PRUE 
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5: DEPARTMENTS. Every impor- 
tant farm subject has a special de- 
partment devoted to it in American 
Agriculturist. There is no branch 
of farming not treated in one way 
or other during the course of the 
year. Dairying, poultry, live stock, 
trucking, orcharding, etc, each re- 
ceive attenton enough to fill a book 
on that subject. 


Aaa aaa 


Editor of American Agriculturist. 


acres and acres of alfalfa- and hogs 
by the hundred 


Our Garden Annual—March 6 


of practice of de 
voting the first number in March 
to all phases of garden work. This 
makes a manual and guide to be 
preserved .for constant and everv- 


Continuation 


dav use 


Our Household Department 


No part of North America 
stirs the imagination more than the 
great north. Our new serial, laid 
in that ever-fascinating far north- 
west, Canada, grips the interest. 


today 


Are contemplating buying 
something to lighten wash day in 
your home? If so, you will surely 
want to read the article soon to 
appear, on various kinds of appli- 
ances, in order to intelligently 
select the kind suitable to your 
needs and purse. 


vou 
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Novel Ideas for Rural Schools 


The keenest interest is shown by pupils and 
in this, their own little corner of our magazine. But 
if you want it continued, or if you want us to furnish 
any school with a ten-weeks' course in agriculture 
at a oost of only ten cents per pupil, "You should 
write us so by return mail. Also tel] us what you are 
doing in your own school in the line of agricultural 
teaching. manual training or domestic science. Chil- 
dren, pupils an@ teachers show this te the fathers 
and mothers. Are not they eager for the 10-weeks 
course? Please write by return mail to Rural School 
Editor, care this magazine. Also give full name and 
address of your teacher and superintendent. 


\ SEED CORN SHOW 

The highest class in our little dis- 
trict school is getting up a seed corn 
show to be held about the middle of 
January Every farmer in the dis- 


trict is to bring to the schoolhouse on , 


his 10 best ears of selected 
seed corn. Hach sample is to bear a 
card giving its name, the yield per 
acre in 1914, also yield for previous 
years so far as known, a brief de- 
scription of the land and methods ti.at 
produced the corn; also why this 
particular type is preferred. ‘he class 
will previously arrange with three 
different exhibitors to tell the pupils 
about the why and how of selecting 
corn. 

The class is judge the corn 
seed purposes, using a score card. 
expert will be obtained to review 
exhibition and the judging, From 
best ear in each lot will be taken 
kernels, with which gerrnination tests 
will be made. Each member of the 
class is also to write a report on dif- 
ferent phases of the exhibit, in place 
of the usual composition. This report 
will rank for English, writing, spell- 
ing. Considerable interest has al- 
read y been roused by the pupils’ 
efforts. This little plan is so simple 
that it can be carried out in any school 
and will benefit parents as _ well 
as pupils.—[Jessie Young, Menard 
County, Il. 

For any effort 
little manual of corn 
A. Shamel, will be 
Orange Judd Co, New 
cents. 

BEAUTY 


that day 


to 


this line, the 
judging, by C. 
found helpful; 
York; price 50 


along 


A CARROT! 
brought to 


AND LESSONS IN 


little pupils 
school a few weeks ago a queer sort 
of hanging basket. Ii consistec of 
the big end of a carrot which wes cut 
off to a length ‘of 5 inches, and hol- 
lowed out to a depth of 2 inches. I 
hung it up by a string in the window 
and one of the pupils keeps it filled 
with water. The leaves ure growing 
out and upward into a beautiful fresh 
green mass The subject of the next 
composition to be written is The car- 
rot, what it is good for, how to raise 
it. why some get a poor yield of in- 
ferior quality and others get a big 
yield of fine roots, its food value for 
man and beast. | am also asking 
some of the pupils to answer these 
questions about our littie hanging 
basket What makes its leaves grow, 
what do they feed on, and what makes 
them green’ Quite a number of the 
pupils have started _ similar pretty 
little baskets in their own homes. 
{Mary Bb. Pond, Litchfield County, Ct. 
TEN WEEKS” COURSE IN AGRICULTURE? 

Sure thing! 
in school for young folks, at home for 
the older ones. Goto it, Mr Rural 
School Ediior! We all need such 
help.—[E. J. Crowe, McHenry County, 
N D 


One of my 


| am deeply interested in your pro- 
posed simple, interesting and efficient 
course in agriculture for rural schools. 
J. Dutton, Windham County, 


do you feel about it, kind 

If you are sufficiently enthu- 
please write us a postal or 
as follows: 

To Rural School Editor American Agriculturist, 
New York. To show you that there is a demand 
for the ten-weeks’ course in agriculture for rural 
schools which you propose, we say that if your paper 
will begin such @ course along in January I will 
guarantee that at least 10 copies will be ordered for 
our schoo¥ teacher. The price is to be lc for each 
10 weeks subscription, in one bundie of not less than 
10 copies to one teacher's address, or $1 for the club. 

A SUBPRISING NUMBER OF CROPS 
are raised on even the average farm. 
The longest list made out 
pils in any school, of useful 
or crops grown on the 
farm, the teacher may send. to me be- 
fore January 1 The longest. from 
each’ state will receive honorable 
mention, and for the best one I will 
pay a dollar. The first received was 
a list of 202 from William Atchley, 
teacher of the school at Stone Church, 
Pa, written by Glenn Price; 11. of 
Schoch’s school of Mt Bethel, 
Glenn made few mistakes in 
ing. For instance, “mushmellon” 
muskmelon How often they 
wrongly called mushmelons! The 
least we folks on the farm can do is 
to speak correctly about our own work 

use the right words, pronounce and 
spell them properly. Keep pure the 
language of daily life. Rural speech 
should be the standard of excellence 
in good English Some of the lists 
that are coming in are alphabetically 
arranged, written on but one side of 
paper, and very neatly done. 
teacher has had the lists classified 
under different headings, and each 
lot is to be studied and reported upon 
in writing, by a different pupil, in- 
stead of the usual “composition.” En- 
thusiasm is thus created, which may 
beneficial as the knowledge 


siastic, 
letter 


spell- 
for 
are 


he 
gained! 


as 


It’s just what we want, | 


by the pu-; 
plants | 
pupil’s home } 


Pa. ; 


One | 
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eGrind Your Feed 


Corn on Cob 


aX 
—— 


all smal! grains, coarse or fine 
with the 


SUPERIOR 
DUPLEX MILL 


Double Grinding Kings, self-sharpeni . 
tive force feed, powerful constructions. 
For gasoline or steam engines. Guaranteedto 
save time, money and power. 
Write today for samples of grinding and Free Cataleg. 
THE SUPERIOR MFG. & MILL CO. 
63 East Street Springfeld, Onin 
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j ane aint 
Saves You Money 
Learn what agricultural col- 
lege and experimental station 
men say. Frite for print 
matter on the , 
“Farmers’ Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 
Just the thing for cooking feed for 
poultry and stock, heating water 
fer cows — butchering of hogs— 
washing, eic., rendering lard and 
tallow, sterilizing dairy utensils, 
boiling sap, etc. 6 sizes. Satisfac 
tion guafanteed. Write today. 
erene MFG. So. ’ 
98-82 Owego Si, Cortland, &. Y. Ne B 
Foundation 


9%, CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


Gaws 
bowy 
TREES 





and HICKORY BY ONE MAN. Proven by swom 
witnesses. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. SAVES B al 
BACKACHE. SPRING PRESSURE ond ey 
able to or man, now used ou end of saw, a 
r SAW FRO ‘and 
makes thin, straight cut. Send for free catalog X3 cho. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First orSer Sia % 
Sewing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicagell 


—_— 





4 est ha: 
occetning this wondortal gras 
is wonde' ass . 
‘ou eke and ridiculously cheap. We handle 
aned seed nteed. Write before advance, 
A. A. BERRY SEED a Geox 523 Clarinda, tows 


HORSE 


i WITH Pulverized Rock 
ee ou, A, it AH , ba form obtainable 


from car'mill in the best Tennessee district. Don’ 
wait. Write for delivered price. DO IT NOW. 
WASERGT LIME AND PHOSPHATE CO. CLEVELAND, @. 


Don’t forget mother and 
the girls when planning 
for the year’s reading— 
this combination will 
surely please any woman 


$1.65 
in 
| One May Manton Pattern | Value 

' Regular Price 15c. 


all for only $1.00 


American Agriculturist you know as the 
leading farm weekly of the Middle States. 
Today's Magazine for Women covers & 
wider range than any other woman's mage 
zine—it is practical, helpful and entertain- 
ing. ‘Today's has more departments than 
any other woman's magazine. Here area 
few of those which appear regularly? 
Best W ays ia House 
keeping 
Best Recipes 
Home Craft—Bailé” 
ing, etc. 
The Garden 
Mothers & Children 
The Little Polk's 
Page 
May Manton 
Fashions 
Care of the Baby 
The Home Needle 
woman 


At Your Best— 
Beauty, Health 


Manners and Morals 
Money-Making 
Ideas 





AmericanAgriculturist 


1 year, Regular Price $1.00 


Today’s Magazine W.men 





1 year, Regular Price 56c. 














May Manton Patterns are well known and angooe whe 
has used them will rouch for their excellence. By by 
advantage of this offer ron can get any pattern desired 

This offer is open to both new and old 
subscribers. No premium or present @® 
be included with this club except upo® ee 
ditional payment. The magazines may ™@ 
sent to different addresses if desired. 


Address all orders to 


Orange Judd American Agricalei 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, #° 
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Inspiring Live Stock Convention 


Dairymen and breeders join hands in big meeting---Quarantine prohibits exhibition and sale-—Associations’ constructive 
business projects---Rousing addresses by noted speakers--Lots of good fellowrhip---Encouraging talk for 
all live stock interests---Synopsis of principal talks---Editorial correspondence 


& 
4 past week members of the New York 


state dairymen’s and New York 
Q state breeders’ associations held a 
jcint convention at Rochester, N Y. Owing 
to the quarantine against the foot and mouth 
disease the live stock exhibit and sale was 
eliminated from the original program. The 
most important business of the dairymen’s 
association was an action to urge upon the 
state legislature the need for a new agricul- 
tural auditorium at the Geneva station. In 
addition an appropriation will be asked to 
adequately carry on the work of dairy barn 
inspection work through the state. Tribute 
was paid to the late E. H. Dollar, former 
president of the association. Officers for the 
coming year are: President, H. C. Elwood 
of Buffalo; vice-president, W. E. Dana of 
Avon; secretary, W. E. Griffith of Madrid: 
and treasurer, R. R. Kirkland of Philadelphia. 
The breeders’ association will urge the 
legislature to amend the law relative to 
bovine tuberculosis, so that animals unfit for 
breeding purposes may be disposed of. it 
is also the sentiment of the society that action 
pe taken to improve the type of draft horses 
in the state. It is purposed to hold a midwin- 
ter fair exposition and live stock sale at next 
year’s meeting. Officers for 


and gluten feeds are considered good concen- 
trates. Although figures would indicate dif- 
ferently, Dr Hills believes wheat bran a good 
feed, because it is so healthful. Corn meal 
is a cheap source of energy, but of little 
value in protein. He stated the three fac- 
tors of success to be a well-balanced ration, 
a well “balanced” dairyman and the right 
type of cow. 

An address of timely interest was given 
by Dr John T. Claris, veterinarian of the 
state department of agriculture having charge 
of quarantine regulations west of Syracuse. 
Considered optimistically, the present trouble 
is not discouraging as only 60 herds have 
been slaughtered in New York state. Dr Claris 
believes the quarantine should be rigidly 
enforced wherever an outbreak is reported, 
but this does not necessarily include quaran- 
tine upon an entire section or county. The 
expense of control is met by a 50% appropria- 
tion from the government and another half 
payment from the state. The farmer is reim- 
bursed for his cattle and is at no loss other 
than the hauling of manure from his barns 
and covering with quicklime. 

In an explanatory talk concerning the new 
sanitary milk code, Dr Linsley R. Williams, 


congress held in Switzerland last June. The 
federation is formed from representatives of 
16 European countries, Argentine and United 
States. In order that delegates may go from 
America to this meeting abroad, officially rep- 
resenting associations, congress must give its 
approval, and this has not’yet been done. How- 
ever, a movement-is on foot looking forward 
to a national committee which will send an 
invitation to the 1917 meeting in Denmark for 
the delegates to come to America in 1920. Six 
congresses have already been held, the next 
being held in Copenhagen. The efficiency of 
the Danish method of grading milk was 
pointed out. 

Believing that sheep have a place on hill- 
side lands in New York state, Joseph Wing 
of Mechanicsburg, O, told in a _ pleasing 
address how he has bred and improved 1500 
animals in his section. He believes there 
will be no more cheap mutton in America, 
cue to the fact that the high price of corn 
has caused farmers to cultivate pasture land, 
and the conditions in the west no longer war- 
rant the bonanza sheep farm. Furthermore, 
other countries cannot supply the mutton, 
that from Argentine being entirely disposed 
of in Europe. Urging New York farmers to 

enter the sheep industry, he 





the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Calvin J. Huson of Al- 
bany; vice-president, Harry B. 
Harpending; secretary, Albert 
E. Brown of Syracuse; and 


treasurer, Wing R. Smith of 
Syracuse. George Peer of 
Chili was elected for two 


years, to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr Harpending on the 
board of directors, and Harry 
S. Gail replaced Dr C. D. 
Smead for a three-year term. 

One of the most helpful and 
instructive talks at the con- 
vention was made by Dr J. L. 
Hills, dean of the university 
of Vermont, in which the 
principal factors in economi- 
eal dairy feeding were re- 
viewed. No matter for what 
purpose an animal is fed, the 








told how easily the animals 


and how readily they will 
flourish upon hilly lands 
stocked with sweet clover. 
Taking into consideration 
both mutton and wool, $12 a 
year may be realized from a 
good ewe and $10 from a lamb. 
He thinks wool will continue 
to be as high or higher in 
price than at present. 
According to Dr John R. 
Williams of Rochester, N Y, 
an ideal definition of high- 
grade milk is a product that 
is clean, safe, well flavored 
and economically balanced. 
The standards required by law 
are easy to meet, but to make 
high-grade milk that is safe, 
is not an easy proposition and 
depends upon the vigilance 








food is first used for bodily 
maintenance. It is only the 
surplus food that produces the 
mikk flow. Explaining econ- 
omy in feeding stuffs, he 
showed in dollars and cents 
that the protein value of a 
food is the most important factor. Compar- 
ing various roughages and concentrates, 
Dr Hills explained that clover and mixed hays 
and corn silage are economical rations, as 
they have a high content and low cost of 
protein. Straw and timothy hay are costly 
when similarly considered. Although refuted 
by several, he claimed that mature silage with 
the ripened corn on the ear makes an econom- 
ical feed when cut up with the stalk. 

Work at the Vermont station under 
Dr Hillis’ supervision proves corn frosted in 
the fields depreciates in value only 1 to 2% 
in feeding value if cut and placed in the silo 
at. once. Apple pomace fed directly to the 
cow is another economy, Cottonseed meal 


treatment. 








Better Than the Scrub 


It costs no more to feed and grow this kind than it does the scrub. 
A glance shows that she is a good milk producer. 
type are quiet and produce the best when given proper food and kind 


They are a good investment. 


deputy state commissioner of health at 
Albany, N Y, analyzed the irregularities and 
existing conditions under the new regulations. 
The drawing up of the code was brought 
about from the need of production to con- 
sumer, dealer and dairyman or producer. Con- 
siderable interest was aroused in his discus- 
sion of the present milk scoring card, which 
is the one adopted by the government, by the 
New York state department of agriculture, 
and also with a slight change toward leniency 
by the board of health. He believes that a 
farmer should be allowed-time to meet these 
requirements, providing he is earnestly 
endeavoring to better himself. A brief report 
Was made concerning the international dairy 


and moral conscience of the 
producer, The milk codes 


Dairy cows of this aid to prevent disease at- 


tributable to milk -contamina- 
tion, but legal elimination is 
almost impossible. Dr Wil- 
liams does not believe that pasteurization 
renders milk positively safe, but that it does 
much toward that end. Bacterial account is 
of practical significance and is increased by 
improper cooling, no sterilization and poor 
methods of cleanliness. 

H. W. Collingwood pointed out the superior 
earning capacity of pure-bred live stock and 
pure strains of corn and truck crops, saying 
that the achievements obtained were due to 
“performance in the pedigree.” In the 
address, Mr Collingwood told of his 
experience with hens, cows and corn upon 
his New Jersey farm. Experience has proved 
that the best pedigree is necessary in 
[To Page 7.] 


may be managed by a few men ~ 
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HE sale of 25 head of 1226-pound 
yearlings on the St Louis market 
this fall, at $10.85 per 100 pounds, 
served to call attention to what a good job 
of farming R. T. Gillaspie is doing on an aver- 
age size farm in Boone county, Mo, writes W. 
L. Nelson. Quiet Home is the appropriat: 
name of this farm, which consists of 160 
acres. The Gillaspie farm is cashable at $20,- 
000 or $125 per acre. True, the value was 
not always so high; in a large measure Gillas- 
pie’s methods are responsible. 

It was not an accident, not a sudden spurt 
in the market, that enabled the Gillaspie 
yearlings to break the market record for this 
class of ‘cattle. Truth is, the market was 
mean, but the cattle were good. Had this 
stuff sold on another day experienced shippers 
say that the $li mark would have been 
reached.’ 

Bach ‘fall Mr Gillaspie buys a carload of 
choice'‘calves. In the fall of 1913 he picked 
up 25 head, mostly grade Herefords, at an 
average cost of $35. The price looked high; 
but there was quality to correspond. A local 
shipper who had handled Gillaspie cattle in 
previous years and who knew of Mr Gillas- 
pie’s ability as a. maker of prize baby beef, 
rode into the bluegrass pasture at Quiet Home 
soon after the 1913 calves had been delivered. 
Before he left, the bunch had been contracted 
to go at 10% cents per pound, farm weight, 
on September 20, 1914. So when these calves 
were sold, at an average weight of 1245% 
pounds, they brought $131.20 per head. 

How the Cattle Were Handled 

Following the Gillaspie plan of year’s 
standing, they were put on bluegrass 
and timothy pasture until cold weather, then 
came shock corn, followed by ear corn in the 


good 


troughs. The finish was made with corn, 
clover hay and cottonseed meal. These in- 
gredients and “‘the eye of the master’’ never 


fail to provide beautiful, evenly-laid-on coats 
of fat and coverings of silky hair for the 
young cattle that feed around the troughs on 
Quiet Home farm. 

Always, the feeding is done by Mr Gillas- 


pie or under his personal direction, for he 
keeps but one hired man. Each day the con- 
dition of eacn individual steer is noted— 


and you may be sure that each steer is known, 
almost as a fellow knows a friend, by his first 
name. In these things we find the secret of 
Mr Gillaspie’s success—a success which has 
almost ‘become a habit. Last year his car- 
load (there’s always just an even carload 
brought $10 per 100 pounds at home. 
Cattle and Hogs Pay Off Mortgage 

Twenty years ago Mr Gillaspie bought his 
farm at $22.50 per acre. The next year drouth 
came and the young farmer who had gone in 
debt tried to sell the 160 acres at $27.50 per 
acre, ‘but could find no buyer. Now he is 
glad he did not part with the place. Cattle 
and the hogs that run after them long ago 
paid off the mortgage. Today the improve- 
ments, consisting of a modern farm residence 
--not a big, lumbering structure, but a real 
home for a happy farmer and his wife, a 
roomy red barn, tool sheds, icehouse and 








other necessary buildings, all speak of a 
vision vitalized and realized. 

Good corn, as well as good cattle, 
Gillaspie farm product, for every bit of fer- 
tility goes back to the soil. Pastures and 
fields are alternated and every second or third 
year there is an out-of-the-sod 40 for corn. 
Yes, it’s well-bred corn, too—and when the 
seed, carefully selected this fall, goes into the 
mellow, sweet-scented soil next spring, it will 
be of the tested, not “guessed at’’ kind. No 
guess is good enough for this man Gillaspie. 
He wants to know. While he has succeeded, 
he is anxious to learn the why of the success 
of some other folks. 


BIG BEEF PROFIT FROM SILAGE 


G. E, JOBE OF GREENE COUNTY, 0 


With good results and satisfaction from 
my first year’s work in feeding cattle with the 
aid of a silo, I entered into the second year’s 
work with more enthusiasm than the first. I 
proceeded a little differently this time and fed 
the entire lot of cattle the same -ration 
all the way through the feeding period. My 
first year’s work was to learn as to what 
methods to follow, what weight of cattle to 
choose and what ration best to feed: I also 
wanted a method of feeding that would 
reduce labor and yet give reasonable finan- 
cial .returns on the investment. I buy my 
cattle as nearly alike in quality and weight 
as it is possible to do. 

Last year I selected 75 white-faced steers, 
the product of a western ranch. These were 
purchased in Chicago the last of October, 


1913. Their average weight at the stock 
yards was 872 pounds. ‘They were shipped 
home and put into the feed lot immediately. 


Their first ration consisted of silage, cotton- 
meal, corn fodder every morning, and 
mixed hay in the evening. The silage and 
were increased in time and 

The cattle were 
but only roughage 


seed 


cottonseed meal 
the other feeds decreased. 
quite hungry on arrival, 


was given. In the course of three weeks all 
were practically on full feed of silage and 
cottonseed meal. This amounted to about 40 
pounds of silage and two pounds of meal 


each day to each animal. 
Cattle Started on Cottonseed Meal 

At no time did we force them to consume 
an excessive amount of feed. My aim was 
to give them all they would clean up, and 
yet be ready for the next meal when the 
feeding time came again. I always aim to 
be regular about feeding. At about the mid- 
dle of the feeding period I began to give a 
little corn. This corn was ground with the 
cob. The cottonseed meal was not decreased, 
the corn being given in addition. However, 
it was not long until I noticed they did not 
require their former amount of silage; and 
both the corn fodder and hay were decreased. 
Corn was fed twice a day, four bushels a 
feed to the lot of steers. The silage and cot- 
tonseed meal were fed in feed troughs and 
thoroughly mixed. The feeding time lasted 
125 days. During the first week of March 
they were sold, weighed on scales at the farm 
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and shipped to New York. The average gain 
a steer was 257 pounds. 


Account of Feed Bill 


I kept as accurate account of the feed bill 
as was possible. The 10 tons of cottonseed 
meal cost $314.61. Of corn 500 bushels were 
consumed, worth $300. Corn used in filling 
silo was taken from 30 acres. The hay and 
fodder were considered to be balanced by 
the good fertilizer hauled to the fields. The 
purchase price of these cattle in the feed lot 
was 7% cents a pound, the selling price was 
8% cents. After deducting interest on the 
investment, I had a cash value for the silage 
of about $50 an acre. I did not figure into 
this the cost of putting the corn into the silo. 
In my experience the cost of putting corn in 
the shock, husking, cribbing and taking care 
of the fodder is about equal to filling the silo. 
However, there is another cost—going to the 
fields every day with teams hauling feed, 
regardless of weather conditions. Feeding 
from a silo, and doing all the feeding under 
shelter, is not only cheaper, but far more 
pleasant. ° 

Most of the corn was ground at the eleva- 
tor, at 5 cents a bushel. Our farm is equipped 
only with a sweep mill for grinding feed, and 
that is too slow and tedious for as many 
cattle as I fed last year. In the future we 
shall need to install a power plant for such 
work as grinding feed, filling silos and to do 
other necessary work on the farm. All the 
silage, cottonseed meal and ground corn was 
fed in a long, tight-bottomed box, about 3 feet 


wide, 1 foot deep and 30 feet long. In such 
a box nothing is lost. The silage was carried 
to the feed box by a feed carrier. Thus the 


labor was simple and easy. It did not require 
one man to feed, bed and properly care for 
these 75 steers more than five hours a day, 
and two feeds were included at that. 


Long Boxes for Silage and Grain 


I divided the cattle in two bunches as 
nearly equal as [| could. Corn stover was fed 
in the boxes in the open lot as was also the 
hay. The hay consisted of clover and timo- 
thy mixed. The silage boxes are located in 
a shed 20x40 feet long with one side open. 
One of the sheds has a place overhead for 
storing hay. Water is close at hand, fresh 
and abundant. Extra shed room is provided 
for the cattle in which to rest and sleep. It 
is a very rare thing to see a steer out in the 
open lot when the night or day is stormy or 
very rough: They seem to know the purpose 
of comfortable quarters. 

Now, as for the kind of steer to select, I 
do not know just how to describe him. I 
know a good one the moment I see him. It 
is much easier to say what kind I don’t want. 
Certainly, you do not want one that can stand 
over a rail fence six or seven rails high with- 
out touching at any place. Nor even one that 
is thinner at the rump than he is in the neck. 
I want them to look as though they came 
into the feed lot with the intention of mak- 
ing good. If steers look the beef way, the 
selling price will pay the board bil! See illus- 
trations on Pages 6 and 7. 
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ILL lamb feeding be profitable 
this year?” This question con- 
© fronts lamb feeders, not only 
this year, but every year. Prof I. W. Ham- 


mond of the Ohio station clearly reviews the 
answer in the article following: Elements 
of a rather general application govern profit 
or loss in lamb feeding. One source of profit 
from feeding lambs is in the manure pro- 
duced. In a lamb feeding experiment con- 
ducted at the Ohio station, the average value 
of the manure produced by eight lots of 
lambs, based on current values for nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium in commercial 
forms, was 25 cents a lamb each month. A 
by-product so valuable should be properly 
utilized. 

The supply from the western ranges, from 
whence comes by far the largest number of 
feeders, is rapidly diminishing because of 
fewer and smaller flocks. The adoption of 
better methods of husbandry, improved trans- 
portation facilities, and increased feeding 
operations beyond the Missouri river, all have 
operated to reduce the number and propor- 
tion of range lambs that must go to corn-belt 
farms for finish. ‘The purchase of native 
feeders affords but slight relief from the sit- 
uation. Not only is the supply extremely lim- 
ited, but the purchase of native feeders, par- 
ticularly those offered for sale on the open 
market, is a risky venture. 


Great Danger in Parasites 


Native lambs that are capable of making 
profitable gains are usually fattened by the 
breeder or by neighboring feeders, and but 
a few find their way to the markets in feeder 
condition, except those that are so badly 
infested with internal parasites as to make 
them extremely poor feeders. A few years 
ago a feeder purchased two cars of such 
lambs at a large stock market and shipped 
them to his farm in Michigan. One-third of 
the lambs were dead by the time they reached 
thei> destination and one-half of the remain- 
der died before they were ready to return to 
market. While this man probably was unu- 
sually unfortunate in his experience, it 
emphasizes the need of discretion in buying 
stunted, parasite-infested lambs as feeders. 

The growing scarcity of feeders, both west- 
ern and native, emphasizes the need of the 
production of more lambs on corn-belt farms. 
An increasing number of feeders who for- 
merly depended on purchasing western lambs 
are now producing their own feeders. 

In seleeting feeder lambs a few general 
considerations should be observed. Aside 
from securing strong, healthy lambs bear 
in mind the kind of a lamb demanded by the 
market. Feeder lambs that are neat and tid? 
in appearance, compactly built, with shor, 
broad muzzles and short necks and legs, not 
only make the most satisfactory feeders, but 
will fulfill the requirements of the market 
as to quality in fat lambs. Large, coarse 
heads, coarse bones and heavy pelts are not 
desirable. 

Uniformity as to size, conformation, breed- 
» ing and quality is also of importance, If 
>» there is much unevenness in size in a band 
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of feeders, the smaller lambs will be crowded 
away from racks and troughs and will not 
only make poor gains, but they will not be 
ready for market as early as will the larger 
lambs. The man who feeds more than one 
car in a season can largely overcome this 
difficulty by picking out the larger and fatter 
lambs and shipping them as soon as he has 
a load that are in market condition. 

Unless lambs are purchased in the dead of 
winter, they should be dipped, either at the 
yards or upon arrival at the farm. It not 
infrequently happens that when lambs are 
put into the feed lot, the ticks are so few in 
number as to attract little or no attention, 
but in a few weeks they become so numer- 
ous that they very seriously interfere with 
the thrift of the lambs. 

Grains for Fattening Lambs 

The use of corn as the principal grain 
ration for fattening lambs in the corn belt is 
a.thoroughly justifiable practice, because of 
the abundance, cheapness, palatability and 
efficiency of corn. Indeed, it is seldom, it 
ever, that the prices of grains on corn-belt 
farms are such as to warrant the extensive 
use of any other grain for fattening lambs. 
This statement is not intended to apply to 
salvage grains or to nitrogenous concentrates, 
such as linseed or cottonseed meal, which 
sometimes may be used advantageously tv 
supplement corn. Oats is sometimes used as 
@ part of the grain ration, and it is a common 
practice among lamb feeders to use a little 
oats at first while getting the lamb started 
on feed. 3 

At the usual prices for corn and oats, the 
extensive use of the latter grain is seldom 
justified, and the use even in starting lambs 
on feed is of doubtful economy. The Indiana 
station compared a ration of shelled corn with 
one composed of equal parts, by weight, of 
shelled corn and whole oats, both rations 
being fed in connection with clover hay and 
corn silage. The addition of oats to the 
ration decreased the rate of gain, increased 
the cost of gain 99 cents to the hundred 
pounds and decreased the profit 63 cents a 
lamb. Unpublished data secured at the Ohio 
station confirm this conclusion. 

“What is the best form in which to feed 
corn?” What data we have on this subject 
indicate that either ground corn or corn and 
cob meal is no more efficient and is more 
expensive than is shelled corn or whole or 
broken ear corn. There seems to be about 
an equal division of opinion among feeders 
as to the relative merits of shelled or ear 
corn, while the only available data show but 
little. difference between these two forms, 
either as to cost or efficiency." The feeding 
of shock corn is not to be commended when 
it is desired to get the lambs to a desirable 
marketable finish in a feeding period of 
ordinary length. 

Silage and Legume Hays 

The results of commercial feeders and data 
secured by our stations are gradually deter- 
mining the place silage should occupy in 
rations for sheep. .The evidence from these 
two. sources largely favors the rational use 


ad 


of this feed for fattening lambs as well as 
for sheep. Many disastrous results have 
attended its use, but for the most part these 
can be attributed to the use of silage of poor 
quality or to too heavy feeding by enthusiasts 
or careless feeders. Although larger amounts 
have been fed, two pounds to the lamb a day 
seems to be about the maximum amount that 
can be fed with safety, and that only when 
the silage has been made from well-matured 
corn and so preserved that it is free from 
mold. Silage should not be depended upon 
as the sole roughage for fattening lambs, but 
some dry roughage, preferably a legume hay, 
should be fed with it. 

It is doubtful if, under most circumstances, 
it is wise to undertake to fatten lambs with- 
out some kind of a legume hay—alfalfa, 
clover, soy bean or cowpea. Numerous exper- 
iments have shown that when corn and clover 
or corn and alfalfa hay are fed, but little, if 
any, benefit is to be derived from supple- 
menting the ration with a protein concen- 
trate. The same is doubtless true of soy 


bean and cowpea hay. Timothy hay is occa- 


sionally fed, but its use as the sole roughage 
for fattening lambs is not likely to result in 
profit unless both corn and timothy are cheap 
When used, timothy hay should be supple- 
mented with oil meal or ccttonseed meal, 
unless both corn and hay are extremely low 
in price. 

In the light of our present knowledge it 
seems that the only place such non-legumi- 
nous roughages as corn stover and oat straw 
have in rations for fattening lambs, is to let 
them constitute not more than one-half of 
the roughage fed, the remainder of the rough- 
age being a legume hay. It is also probable 
that they can be profitably utilized if fed in 
connection with silage to compensate for their 
lack of succulence, and when supplemented 
with linseed or cottonseed meal to make up 
for their deficiency in protein. 


Regularity and Cleanliness 


Success in lamb feeding depends upon other 
things than the nature of the rations fed. 
One of the first essentials is regularity. Lambs 
can tell almost to the minute when feeding 
time comes, and they should be fed with just 
this degree of regularity, so that they can eat 
and lie down in quietness to chew their cuds 
and put on flesh. Of equal if not of greater 
importance is gentleness and quietness. Bark- 
ing dogs or a boisterous or excitable feeder 
will do great damage in the way of keeping 
down the gains. And then there are many 
small things to watch in feeding lambs. 
Lambs are delicate feeders, and their racks 
and troughs must be watched to keep them 
scrupulously clean. Their appetites should 
be watched as well. 

While the lambs should be induced to take 
all the feed they can consume with safety, 
the feeder should watch to keep keen appe- 
tites and at the first sign of slowness at the 
trough cut down the feed. Particular care 
in this respect is necessary in warm, damp 
weather, when it often becomes necessary to 
reduce the daily allowance if they are at or 
near full feed. 
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Missouri High Egg Yields 

ROF T., E, QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI 
All previous records were broken in 
the national egg-laying contest which 
closed December 1 at the Missouri sta 
tion. Lady Laymore, a Singie Comb 
White Leghorn from Nebraska, tied 
the world’s trap nest record with 286 


STA 


eggs to her credit. This is five eggs 
above Lady Showyou’'s record The 


English pen of Single Comb White 
Leghorn fowls won the grand cham- 
pionship by laying 22!) eggs, and each 
hen in the pen, except on laid over 


200 eggs. Our experience with foreign 
pens leads us to believe that on ac- 
count of the change of season, climate 
and long distances, it is almost impos- 
sible to ship birds from Australia and 
New Zealand and get satisfactory re- 
sults. Ve believe we can breed from 
these pens one year and raise the 
young in this climate, which will do 
far better than the parents. 

The year’s record 
hens laid more than 200 eggs 
The hens in the national contest mad 
an average of 159 eggs. There were 
several hens which did not lay an egg. 
These will be killed and examined to 
determine, if possible, what was the 
cause of their barrenness. The aver 
age would have been five to eight eggs 
more a hen had the contest started 
Nofember 1, 1913. 
High Record Hens 


that 115 
each 


shows 


of Each Variety 


s C White Leghorn, Neb 
White Wyandotte, Pa 
tarred Plymouth Rock, Ia 
Ancona, Mo 
Black Orpington, 
White Plymouth Rock, Tex 
t C Rhode Island Red, Mo .....-.essee-eee00> 239 
Silver Wyandotte, Mo 233 
suff Orpington, Tex 
s < Rhode Island ae 
* Black Minorca, 
Tet Wyandotte, N Y. 
Campine, N 
s C Buff Leghorn, M 
Black Langshan, Mo 
Buff Plymouth 
White Orpington, Mo ......«.+-.+++. 
Black Rhinelander, Cal 


Results of Utility Contest 
All varieties made good averages in 
egg yield throughout the year. How- 
ever, for all the fowls entered the 
White Wyandotte breed averaged 19) 
eggs to a hen, the Barred Plymouth 
Rock 176, Single Comb White Leghorn 
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172, Single Comb Red 171, White } 
Plymouth Rock 171, all Buff Wyan 
dottes 169, Silver Wyandotte 167, Rose 
Comb Red 164 and Buff Orpington 163. 
Any breeders sho ould be proud of these 
records, since all were pater averages, 
Best Pens S C White Leghorn Hens 

Mi 

Pet | 

Miss 

Missy 

Eug } 

New Z 

\ I 

Nebra 

Iowa 

Miss 1. 


Lessons from Contest 
These contests proved beyond a 

doubt that a isonable amount of 

beauty and a reasonable number of | 
eggs can be combined in the same | 
fowl, The Barred Rock, the White | 
Rock, the Buff Leghorn and a numb 

of the other hens which made _ the 

highest records lis year, were hens 

which would tt disgrace any show 

room, I do not believe it possible to 


produce a re 
pay too much 
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ing specim 

tion to egg pre 
it is possible 
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can average 150 to 180 eggs and have | 
individuals | 200 to 250 eggs, and 
still have 11 color and shap2 
which is ssarily standard 
shape. 
Our best hens are medium sized | 
birds and, as a rule, considerably un- | 
der standard -weight, They are late } 
molters, and practically free from the 
disposition to broodiness They have | 
thin pelvic bones, rather high tails, | 
rather narrow skulls, not a mas- | 
culine head in appearance: large, 
bright eyes; arge combs long 
o1 imaginary, why— not tax some 
and broad backs carried much 
higher than that portion nearest the 
tail, wide behind with plenty of space 


between the | 


and the points of the pelvic 


they must be 
tive and alert 


of their 


oint 


good feeders, 


breastbone 
bones, 
always ac- 


Best Pen of 10 Hens 


S$ O White Legh 





White Wrandottes. Eng .. 
White Wyandottes, P: 
S C Reds Mo 996 
Barred Piymouth Rocks. O i] 
S C White Leghorns. Pa .......-. ‘ 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Tl! 1.809 
White Plymouth Rocks, Ark 1,784 
Silver Wyandottes, Mo 1,764 
White Piymouth Rocks 752 
New Poultry Books 

Among the many poultry pooks 
that have been recently issued are 
two devoted to breeds or varieties 
of chickens, and each is extremely 


valuable, 
breed : 

Rhode Island 
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pages, 
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cal book for practical poultrymen, and 
its.real value can be estimated only 
after reading it thoroughly It con- 
tains 160 pages. The pri: s $1 
Guineas Profitable Fowis—Taking 
into consideration the little trouble 
and cost of raising, guineas are a most 
profitable fowl. They hunt for food in 
the woods and fields. and do not come 
home to get feed as long as they for- 
age elsewhere Each farm ‘shouid 
have at least a few guineas. Large 
range should be given, as the fowls 
will not thrive when cooped ap. 
Guineas are also good watch doss. 
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We give here our regular classified list of leading publications, with their retail 
the price for which they may be obtained in club with our journal, also the 
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ce 


which they may be added if more than one is wanted in connection with our journal. 


Column A gives the Lame and address of the ae ition. 
viz, SW—Semi- Wee! —Tri-Weekly; W—Weekly; 


8M—Semi- Monthly ; 


Column B shows the frequency-of me 
M—Monthly. 


C gives the regular retail price of the publication. "Column D gives the “Combined Price” in con: 
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Builds Price.’ 
A subscription to our journal must be included in each club, and no single orders will be accepted 
for any publication on this list at jess than the regular price, as given in Column “0.” 
- B c 0 
American Boy, Detroit, Mich... .....-.-.-se+es+eeree oon $1.00 $1.80 
> n. Magazine, New York, N. Y.......0.s+ee00- . MM 1.50 2.15 
Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N, ¥.......--- M 0.50 1.30 
American Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ill.........+++++ «++-+-M 1.00 1.70 
American Poultry World. Buffalo, N. Y............-- . M 0.50 Lio 
American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, Ill..........-++-++ M 1.00 1.80 
American Swineherd. Chicago, Ill... ..-.---ceeeeceeee sevens M 0.50 1,30 
American Thresherman, Madison M 1.00 1.55 
Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta «TW 1.00 1.80 
Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga oka SW 0.75 1.55 
Boys’ Life, New York, N. ¥ ve .M 1.00 1.70 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE, SMETHPORT, PA .-M 1.00 1.15 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill des Ww 1.00 1.85 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Chicago, ee .W 1.00 1.25 
Christian Herald, New York, N. Y........-.--++4++ w 1.50 2.05 
COLLIER’S NEW YORK, N. Y.........-+--++++- Ww 2.50 2.25 
Soameaieee, Tdmeoin, NeD. .... 220. n ee cecsccgesercoss -- Mi 1.00 1.55 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Mom Terk, NM. Wescvscscccccs -M 1.50 2.20 
Current Events, Springfleld, Mass.........-+--+e+ee0% «++ WwW 0.40 1.30 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, 8S. D........--+e+eceeeeree one SM 1.00 1.55 
Delineator, New York, Fd chats cv ccanandeeetenenr sonnte M 1.50 2.05 
signer, New York SE anne eapeevesspces cote cont 0.75 1.55 
Etude. Philadelphia, Pa. rn ate vodbeapiedeess éenasann 1.50 2.05 
Everybody's Magazine, New York, N.Y... 206+ s2seccse soccer M 1.50 2.15 
FANCYWORK MAGAZINE, MINNE POLS, Es occcock 0.25 1.00 
Farm and Home, Springfleld, Mass § 0.50 1.20 
Gas Power, St. Joseph, Mich.... ; 1.00 1.60 
Gas Review. Madison, Wis. A 0.50 1.40 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 0 1.00 1.55 
Good Housekeeping. New York, N.Y 1.50 2.20 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y 0.5 1.40 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkimson, Wis... 1.00 1.70 
Home Needlework, Boston, Mass. . 0.75 1.40 
Housewife. New York, N. Y.........--+++ 0.50 1.30 
Hunter-Trader-Trappet Cotes, | ©. -ccccoves 1.00 1.80 
Ladies’ World, New York, N. ¥ 1.00 1.70 
LaFollette’s Weekly. SERRE. Wilin a ccnsvescodecsees ey 1.00 1.65 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, NEW YORK, i oe A M 0.50 1.30 
McCilure’s Magazine, New York, N. Y.......seeee++++ ‘ M 0 2.05 
MODERN PRISCIL LA, BOSTON, MASS.........+-.-- . M 1.00 1.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, N. Y...........--.+- ee 1.50 2.30 
New York Thrice-a-Week World. New York, N. Y..... ... TW 1.00 1.76 
People’s Home Journal, New York, N. ¥.......500-+6 seesee 6.50 1.35 
People’s Popular sean -t Moines, Ia 0.25 115 
Pictorial Review, New York, N. Y.....-.-sssecesceee soeves 1.60 190 
POULTRY ITEM. SELLERSY ti. Eile’ PRs ovesovboces sévces M 0.50 1.00 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, Tl.........2+-ese++ eeeees M 0.50 1.30 
Review of Reviews, New York a Ke peececvess ecceee cocecede 3.00 3.00 
Scientific American, New York. as ..Ww 3.00 3.65 
TODAY'S MAGAZINE, axed TORK ..M 0.50 1.00 
Toledo Biade, Toledo, w 1.00 1.30 
Woman’s Home Companion, "New York. oon 1.50 2.15 
Woman’s Magazine, New York. N. Y¥.........ceccees seesee M 0.75 1,55 
WOMAN’S WORLD. Cua aes. Tide. «cccccavcepeves cesces M 85 1.00 
World’s Work, Garden City DT cccccccvossodesecs sovess M 3.00 3.00 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON. MASS. w 2.00 2.40 








ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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Milk Production 
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Health Board Requires Sanitation 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 
During the past four years the fol- 
lowing work has been done by the 


state board of health in New Jersey: 
Number of herds examined 420, ani- 
mals examined 8949, passing physical 








examination 8757, not passing 182, 
tuberculin tested 2878, and animals 
reacting to test and removed from 
herd 149. Prior to 1915 it was a 
common practice for dairymen, when 
cattle from their herds had been 
tested and condemned, to add new 
animals without cleaning or disin- 
fecting the quarters of the diseased 
ones 

The oard of health has directed 
Chief McGuire to formulate a system 
for requiring the disinfection of all 
stables Accordingly, arrangements: 
were made with the commission on 
tuberculosis to report all owners of 
condemned dairy cattle. In order 
that dairymen and farmers conform 


with the laws and escape the penalty, 


of zero weather, that the epidemic is 
substantially checked. 

Up to the first ot last week 21 Wis- 
consin herds had been slaughtered on 
account of foot and mouth disease, but 
it is now well under control. 
A total number of 27 Iowa herds 
valued at $53,914.62 had been killed up 
to December 14. This was a total of 
751 head of cattle and 1091 hogs. 
Only one new herd not yet slaugh- 
tered had been reported infected up to 
December 14, according to Dr James 
I. Gibson, Iowa _ state veterinarian, 
This herd was at Monmouth in Jack- 
son county and consisted of 57 cattle 
and 155 hogs. With that one excep- 
tion the men who had been slaughter. 
ing and burying the cattle had caught 
up with the progress of the disease. In 
the east counties are gradually being 
released from federal quarantine. 

The transportation of cattle and live 
stock is now permitted by the federal 
authorities between any section of the 
country not under quarantine, and the 
following counties in Pennsylvania and 


with the alcoholics, this should not be 
repeated inside of two hours, however. 
For immediate action strychnine may 
be given hypodermically in one grain 
doses. 





Inspiring Live Stock Convention 
[From Page 3.] 

any line to realize greater profits. He 
thinks there is a coming renovation 
of dairy farms, especially along the 
eastern coast and that in its accom- 
plishment many dairy farmers 
go out of business. 

In discussing cheese problems, Prof 
W. W. Fink of the New York state 
college of agriculture urged cheese 


must 


manufacturers to maintain the su- 
premacy fhat their reputation has 
won. He felt called upon to do so 


cheese exhibited at the 
year contained notice- 


as some of the 
state fair this 
able defects. 

The case of prominent pastures was 
discussed by J. W. Sanborn of Pitts- 
field, N H, who has for years handled 
many acres of hillside pasture land. 
He pointed out that the ideal of this 
work is to make each acre of pasture 
land net as much income for the 
farmer as a corresponding acreage of 
cultivated land, For best seeding re- 
sults he advises a mixture containing 
several varieties of grasses. 





the following rules are set by the de- Illinois: In Pennsylvania, Armstrong, Leading a general discussion on 
partment: Thoroughly clean the in- Blair, Butler, Cambria, Clarion, Clear- horse breeding problems, Prof M. W. 
oe 7 einen - 








: 








Good Type to Have in Feeding Cattle for Beef—-( See Page 4) 


One animal is here pictured, showing front, rear 
Note the blocky build, even finish and 
, good quality. Beef stock of this type feed out well and 


and side views. 


terior surface of the stable and free 
it from particles of manure, dirt, etc, 


whitewash the walls, disinfect the 
breeding mangers, watering cups, 
stanchions, etc, with a _ solution -of 
one-half pint of crude carbolic acid 
to a pail of water, immediately after- 
ward scrub the feeding mangers, 
water cups, stanchions, etc, with a 


strong solution of sal soda, preferably 


hot, remove all manure from. the 
barnyard and spread lime over its 
surface. 

If not convenient to remove the 
Manure at once, spread lime and car- 
bolic acid in the dark places where 
the sun does not strike. After it 


is thoroughly understood by dairymen 


that the board will insist on the dis- 
infection of stables, little trouble is 
experienced. The law requires cream- 
eries shall not operate until after be- 
ing licensed by the board of health 
and consequently they are more 
easily controlled in sanitation than 
dairies. Creamery managers are 
DSually careful to observe the state 
regulatior and records show that 
With bu few exceptions they have 
Maintained orderly and sanitary es- 
tablishn throughout New Jersey. 





Cold Helps in Disease Fight 


Foot and mouth disease continues 
to keep inspectors and farmers busy 
throughout the central western states. 


Gradually the plague is being brought 
Under control, however, and fewer 
Rew cases each week are breaking 
out. According to the information 
Ziven out last week 276 herds of cattle 
had been slaughtered in Illinois. 

In the t seven days up to Decem- 
ber 14 a 12 new herds in addition 
to this number had broken out with 
the disease. These were not in new 
districts, however, but were in the 


Parts of the state where infection al- 
ready was known to be present. Stren- 
ous measures are being adopted to 
Prevent the further spread and it is 
believed that with the added precau- 





tion. of farmers, .and. also the. comuns.s 


field, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Law< 
rence, Mercer, Somerset, Venango and 
Washington; in Illinois, Jersey. 


Dairy Conditions Much Improved 

Manager T. M. Avery of the Dela- 
ware county farm bureau writes that 
two new cow testing associations have 
been formed through the efforts of 
the bureau, and that there are nearly 
enough members for two more socie- 
ties. By December 1, five cow testing 
associations will be in operation, test- 
ing in all about 3000 cows. Dairy 
conditions are on the right path for 
better improvement, due to the rais- 
ing of leguminous crops, summer feed- 
ing, cow testing, and the production 
of milk according to the butter fat 
content. This year there were 500 
acres of oats and vetch, which were 
cut green. This proved to be a great 
help toward lowering the feed bill. 
Root crops are also being grown to a 
large extent. 

Since dairying is the chief occupa- 
tion it is necessary for us to give it 
the most attenton. However, much 
comment has been made on the use 
of lime, and the agitation brought 
about caused the railroads to give a 
commod@ity rate on lime and also 
made the lime companies cut their 
prices. Mr Avery knows of 150 cars 
of lime that will be used in the coun- 
ty. He has also encouraged tile drain- 
age, the bureau having supervised the 
laying of SOOO feet during the last 
year. Another phase of the work is 
the marketing of farm products and 
establishing a loan credit association 
to farmers, it being given on a ware- 
house receipt. 








Heart Stimulant—E. L., New York, 
asks for a heart stimulant to be used 
in cases of milk fever where indicated. 
A quick acting stimulant and one 
usually obtainable, is some one of the 
alcoholics, gin, brandy or whiskey, in 
2 to 3 ounce doses diluted with an 
equal amount of water every hour or 
oftener if necessary. Where possible 
a half ounce of tincture of nux vomica 


WA DA-TIVER «at. ALS... 98e .coMbined 


dress high; hence buyers can afford to pay the highest 
market prices, because there is less waste and a large 
quantity of the high-priced cuts when butchered. 


Harper of the New York state college 
of agriculture said there cone 
tinuous market for draft espe@= 
cially of the Percheron and Belgian 
breeds, Dr W. L. Williams of the 
New York state college of agriculture 
stated that the new blood test for cone 
tagious abortion in cattle is of prace 
tical value to dairymen. 


is a 


colts, 








| ARMLEDER MILK WAGONS 
Shipped Quickly,2000 in Stock 





) 
- —— | 
CHADS) <7] Sa 
LAX LEAS 
303 styles and sizes, low prices, convenient termg 
THE 0. ARMLEDER CO., 1105 Plum ‘St., Cincinsati, 0, 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest c 

on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop 
’ ht door and 

maent laduer are some «f the unusual features, 

International Sile Co., 112 Main St., Linesville, Pa, 










Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


They preserve silage perfectly. Com- 
bine best construction, greatest dura 
bility and convenience. Easy to erect 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
logue, Agents wanted. 

UN. SILO CO., Box B , Unadilla, N.Y 
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[he Latest 
AY Corela we 
Silage 
AY Col aatere (3 


ent-<day silage 
ing—how to build silos. 
Gives reliable and unbiased 
facts (we do not sell silos) on 
every silo built—home made— 
stave, hoop and octagonal silos— 
pit, brick, tile, cement, concrete silos 
= modifications. Also covers 
every crop used forsilage—4l of them. 
Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 
—better than former copies used as text 
books in colleges. Copyrighted Novem- 
ber, 1914. Ten page index. We send it 
for 10c coin or stamps. Send for this 
new copy’ today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet 
“Silo Filler Logic” which 
we send free. Enciose 10s 


ond we_ send 
age Met 
them. 





Cow-Barn Economy 


-R- 1 
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Healthier stock—quicker and easier stable work- 
what more profitable investment than a durable 
money-saving 


“New Modern” Litter Carrier 


Pays for iteelf first year, and with ordinary care will last 
a lifetime. Double trolleys—swiveled. More freedom of 
action — less friction —no jerky motion. Runs on any 
curve. Galvanized Iron, Water-Tight Pan. Al) parts 
extra strong. Special geare—durable chain hoist—easy to 
operate. Can't get out of order. Runs on Ice- Track. 
Capacity 700 to 1000 pounds. Also special ensilage Carrier. 
Write for free catalog of our Carriers, Water Basing, 
Stanchions and other “New Modern’ barn equipment. 
Glor Bros. & Willis § Co. 
59-69 Main St., Attica, N.Y. 


CONSIDER THE COW 


Show your appr 
the best. She 
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'P. W_BRODESS\CO. 


\__ Established 187 
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Mineral Heave Remedy Co., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, , 











Bow Tie Outfit 12c 





This pretty bow tie is stamped on pure 


linen for a velvet ribbon. We can furnish 
linen tie with wide velvet ribbon in blue, 
n, red, brown, black, 


gree ay or yellow ; 
also enough cotton to work the 12¢ 
designfor - - - - - 
Our supply is limited, so order early. 
ARTICRAFT COMPANY 


Dept. 0 Springfield, Mass. 
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Practical Horticulture 
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Winter Work Among Truckers 

W. B, TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 

The winter season on Long Island 
truck farms is a time of preparation 
for the coming year. The aciual work 
during the cold period must of neces- 
sity be limited as far as outdoor oper- 
ations are concerned, but there are 
many things that can be done now as 
well as in the spring when teams and 
men are rushed and the little details 
often slighted. 

This is the time when the fields are 
looked over’and decision made as to 
the adaptability of each for a certain 
crop, be it cabbage or potatoes. A 
study is made of the soil and its loca- 
tion relative to the planting of each 
variety of truck crop and’ vegetable. 
For instance, it would not be wise to 
set out a bed of strawberries in a 
sandy loam when onions or beans are 
more suited to the field, Rotation and 
adaptability of soil are fundamental 
principles of successful gardening. 

Before winter comes in earnest it is 
the practice of local gardeners’ to 
think about manuring, and to think is 
to act, for the time before the general 
freeze-up is short. All manure that is 
available on the farm is hauled direct- 
ly to the field and spread either by 
hand or with a spreading machine, the 
ground being covered thickly and uni- 
formly. There is a difference of opin- 
ien aS to the number of loads used to 
the acre, but the general practice is to 
“use all that you can afford.” The 
truck growing sections of Long Island 
use thousands of tons of stable ma- 
nure brought from the city. While it 
costs more at this season of the year, 
it is not apt to heat so badly in trans- 
portation. Another source of fertility 
used to a considerable extent is the 
recuse from the duck farms on the 
south side of the island, which are ni- 
tregen savers when spread on grass or 
rye at this season. 

Thefe are days in December and 
sometimes in early January, in a mild 
winter, when plowing can be done. No 
truck grower can afford to neglect 


AT a 





such opportunity to break up old sod 
land which is to be planted with early 
vegetables. Late fail and winter plow- 
ing, when possible, is commended by 
truck growers, Wiio say turning up the 
soil to the action of frost kills many 
injurious insects. It has been noticed 
in the spring that cutworms were less 
numerous in a field plowed the win- 
ter previous, Plowing should be done 
rather deeply and allowed to remain 
in the rough condition, 

It is quite likely the price of com- 
mercial fertilizers will advance; or, if 
the old prices remain, the potash con- 
tent will be reduced. This should not 
cause gardeners any apprehension, for 
{ believe a majority of well cultivated 
fields have a suflicient quantity of 
available potash for another season. 
This is of course where fields have 
been well manured for some 
time. 

Home mixing of fertilizers is a job 
for wintry days. That it pays is shown 
by the testimony of gardeners who 
have tried it One advantage is the 
elimination of unnecessary filler. For 
instance, to mix a fertilizer analyzing 
1% nitrogen, 7% phosphoric acid, and 
3% potash with the ammonia made 
up of 2% nitrate of soda and 2% guano, 
only 1520 pounds of ingredients are 
used in all. A cement floor is prefer- 
able in ° mixing The constituents 
should be in a separate pile and near 
at hand so they can easily be shoveled 
tegether. It is considered a wise pol- 
icy to delay mixing the chemicals un- 
til a short time before using Sub- 
stances containing lime, as wood ashes 
should not be mixed with ammonia, 
the latter being set free by the action 
of the lime 





Blanching Celery with Boards 
D. W, HULL, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 
We do not use soil to: blanch celery, 
not even in the late fall While it 
might be advisable in cool weather, it 
is unsafe to use during the warmer 
months, as the soil closes around the 


stalks, rotting or rusting them more 


or less. Furthermore, it is too expen- 
sive a method, uneconomical in room, 
as the rows need to be further apart. 

We blanch with boards until the 
weather becomes so cold that we dare 
not risk the celery outside any longer, 
Then we place it in our concrete cel- 
ery house and blanch in storage. A 
paper has been used to accomplish the 
blanching, but we do not like it. One 
reason is because our celery is gener- 
ally heavy and the paper is not strong 
enough to-hold the foliage close to- 
gether, thereby excluding all light. We 
prefer dark-colored boards which are 
1 foot wide so that no light will be 
reflected. 

However, a few 10-inch boards 
are used for the first blanching 
as we begin using the boards 
as early as possible, before the 
celery is nearly the full size. 
A little soll is hoed along the bottom 
of the boards to exclude light, as we 
endeavor to blanch as completely as 
possible. The boards are held together 
by wire hooks over the top, the length 
of hooks varying with the growth of 
the celery. , 





Cress—a Payable Crop 

There are three forms of cress on 
the market, water cress, garden cress 
or pepper cress and upland or upright 
cress. Cress is used in salads and for 
garnishing and is a payable crop. The 
water cress, especially, commands a 
good price. It is considered by many 
growers as one of the most profitable 
crops on the New York market, Water 
cress can be grown from April to Sep- 
tember in smal! open ditches contain- 
ing clear, cool, running spring water. 
It may also be grown in moist, shady 
places, even in a greenhouse With 
irrigation it is grown to perfection in 
all soils, from plants started under 
glass and set 6 inches apart. I find 
it easy to grow from seed or ‘small 
pieces of plants in a small, spring-fed 
brook on the farm 

The garden cress is a spring and fall 
crop and does not thrive in midsum- 
mer, It is easily grown in any good 
garden loam from seed rows thickly in 
shallow drills a foot apart. With fer- 
tile soil, frequent tillage and watering 
it will be ready for use in 30 days 
after planting. It should be marketed 
as soon as ready, as it runs quickly 
to seed The curled variety I have 


American Agriculturist 


found best suited to our conditions - 
A neighbor told me that he has a suffi- 
cient winter supply for table use by 
sowing every few days in a shallow 
box placed in a south window of the 
dwelling. 

The upland cress is the least culti. 
vated of the three forms, although ig 
has a resemblance, both in form ang 
flavor, to the better known water cregg 
and is native to a large part of the 
United States. It is very hardy and 
does best as a fall or winter crop, 
During hot weather the leaves soon 
become tough and bitter. The seed 
remains in the ground all winter ang 
germinates early--in the spring. The 
plants make a very rapid growth and 
are ready for use weeks ahead of any 
other outdoor growth. It is as easy of 
culture as the garden cress, thriving 
in any soil, wet or dry, Without a 
resowing it can be grown for two years 
and still yield a‘*good crop. 





Grapes Profitable Twenty Years 


J. W, KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


During the 20 odd years in which 
my acre of grapes has been in bear- 
ing, I have lost a crop twice by hai 
and once by frost—only three total 
losses in this time. Except for a few 
vines for family use, the Concord is 
my principal variety. I practice the 
well-known renewal system of prun- 
ing in which the arms of the vine are 
cut off every few years and new canes 
used to replace them. + The fruit is 
marketed in carriers and peach bas- 
kets. A good crop consists of about 
500 peach baskets holding 25 pounds 
each. These have sold readily at about 
$40 a ton The yield ranges in good 
years between five and six tons an 
acre. Moore’s Early is a little earlier 
and brings a little better price than 
Concord, but is not so good a yielder. 
I have received as high as $1 a carrier 
for it. 

My vines cost me very little, prob- 
ably not more than 2 cents each, be- 
cause I grew them from cuttings 
which I planted myself. The posts for 
the trellises were cut on the place 
from chestnut, red cedar and other 
small trees in the woods. Altogether, 
I think the acre has been worth at 
least a $500 investment to me during 
these years and has paid good interest 
on such capitalization, 








Fight Against Hog Cholera 


A noteworthy feature of the live 
stock industry is the apparent futility 
of the fight against hog choiera. In 
Fayette county, O, where the state au- 
thorities are spending $20,000 to erad- 
icate the disease and demonstrate the 
value of new methods of treatment the 
results have been so poor that the 
farmers there are circulating some 25 
petitions which have been signed by 
more than 1000 hog raisers asking that 
the work be discontinued as ‘‘the dis- 
ease is just as prevalent now as when 
the fight was commenced.” It is also 
alleged that veterinarians by tramp- 
ing from one farm to another have 
done more to spread the disease tian 
to control it—[H. E. Tweed, Brown 
County, O, 





The only way to get a proper source 
of tomato seed is to plant selected 
seed of a well-known variety, and for 
seed purposes only. Then select the 
best tomatoes from the most produc- 
tive hills, choosing specimens of gvod 
shape, size and quality. The grower 
can well afford to pay $5 a pound and 
even more for such seed. I would 
never advise the planting of seed 
which is the by-product of a canning 
factory.—[R,. N. Lipman, Cumberland 
County, N J. 

Although I am a smal! producer of 
maple sugar, I find the su»ply and 
market demands are about equal. 
What little I boil is evaporated by 
steam passing through a copper coil in 
a galvanized iron tank. Thé same c»ils 
are used to boil apple butter. They 
produce a very clear’ syrup without 
whey.—[Israel Gross, Somerset Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


Maple syrup is something that can 
be made totickle the palate of the se- 
verest critic, I decided to put in a 
modern outfit for manufacturing it, to 
establish a standard of excellence and 
by using printers’ ink and making ex- 
hibitions get in touch with the man 
who knows a good thing when he sees 
it and is willing to pay for it. I can 
the syrup in new tin, quart, half-gal- 
lon and gallon cans, with my guaran- 
tee, apon each can. Then I place six 
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- Jottings from the Farmers 
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gallons in a clean packing crate with 
my label on the crate and ship direct 
to the consumer By this method I 
have built up a trade at very remuner- 
ative prices that takes all my output. 
Each year I have requests from new 
parties. To my mind the marketing of 
our farm produce is a greater problem 
than producing it. The time is not 
very far distant when genuine 
maple syrup will command a 
much higher price than at present, 
because of the limited supply.—[M. C, 
Thomas, Miami County, O. 


It has always been a question in my 
mind whether it is right to kill all 
cattle of a herd when one or more are 
affected by foot and mouth disease. 
The disease is contagious, but not us- 
ually fatal, which appears to prove it- 
self with the dairy show cattle. If the 
dairy show cattle which represent the 
highest type of breeding can be quar- 
antined and given a chance to 
recover, why can’t grade cattle be 
given the same chance?—[H. W. 
Schneider, Montgomery County, Pa. 

One has to watch out when shipping 
farm products to customers who are 
strangers in the city. There is an art 
about packing and this can be learned, 
It is an exception only when a farmer 
deceives customers in any private 
trade. Several years ago before I was 
married we were in the habit 
ping eggs to Brooklyn by express. My 
wife was then a student at Cornell. 
She had heard about broken eggs and 
asked the instructor how to ship eggs 
so as to prevent breakage That in- 
structor explained that when people 
complain in this direction about eggs 
being broken, just make up your mind 
that someone Is trying to cheat. Our 
eggs all go to grocers by express in 
30-dozen cases, It is seldom that one 
is broken. Eggs can even be shipped 
in cases If properly rolled and packed. 
We have sent them thousands of miles 


of shin- 





this way by express, and not only have 
they been received without mishap, 
but they always hatched out good.— 
{J. P. Lisk, 


I shipped some sweet corn to J. A. 
Juliana, 101 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, and got back only 45 cents, At 
the same time I sold to two other 
commission merchants in Philadelphia 
corn which I thought was of the same 
quality and got back nearly 10 times 
as much per unit. Juliana says it was 
not fit for anyone to eat and claims he 
had to give away three bags of it. One 
of the other commission men _ also 
said it was a little too old, but still 
was able to sell it at a good price. 
They wrote me at the time, August 18, 
that they had never seen so much 
cheap fruit and vegtables on the street 
market. Lima beans and onions were 
the only things that brought fair 
prices. The corn was Ball’s Ideal 
Early.—[{W. N. Zell, Horsham, Pa. 


This past summer I raised 53 bar- 
rels of potatoes from one barrel of 
seed. I manured the ground lightly 
with cow manure. Then I plowed and 
harrowed. Then I marked out one 
way, 3 feet apart. The other way I 
used the team and big plow for cover- 
ing. I used 150 pounds of fertilizer 
on the barrel of seed. Two weeks 
after planting I harorwed the ground. 
When the potatoes were up I gave 
them good cultivation.—[Mrs Albert 
Bowers, Rensselaer County, N Y. 


What makes the robber cow? Isn’t 
it the robbed calf? -To my way of 
thinking, the robber cow is what she 
is, often because of the way she was 
raised. The early food was insuflicient 
or unappetizing, often upsetting diges- 
tion and making an unthrifty. calf. 
Thus stunted, such a calf can only 
develop into a stunted cow, or as we 
know her, a robber cow. John Arf- 
man, the man who sold a half inter- 
est in his Holstein bull, for $25,000, said 


to me once: “I feed my calves new 
milk and grow them from the day 
they are born. Then they make good, 
and at all the sales a well grown ani- 
mal always brings from $50 to $100 
more than another one just as well 
bred that is not well grown. The best 
market I had for my milk was from 
well fed calves.” John has made a 
suceess He knows that it pays to 
feed a calf well, to raise fewer, but 
raise those of better quality.—[A. M. 
Cook, Ontario County, N Y, 


One day in early October I picked a 
yeliow peach from my trees that meas- 
ured 3% inches long and 10 inches in 
circumference. It weighed a _ half 
pound and was a perfect specimen.— 
{R. M, Miller, Armstrong County, Pa. 


Permit me te thank American Agri- 
culturist for the excellent article you 
published recently on Feeding ani- 
mals. That was worth. many, many 
dollars to me. It cleared up several 
points in which I was in the dark. I 
not only read it once but several times 
and had my boy do the same. We 
talked it over and later my son read it 
at a grange meeting. I wish you would 
continue these articles. Do the same 
with the forage crops and point out 
the value of the different hays and 
corn stover. This community is waking 
up to the value of education in farm- 
ing. I see there is talk of teaching 
agriculture in our high schools. Our 
grange has been advocating this 
branch in schools for a decade.— 
{Amos Kirkland, Montour County, Pa. 


The New System of cutting up 
wood with the improved sawing 
machine is coming into general wusé, 
and I have yet to find a man whe 
is dissatisfied with it. The machine 
is uséd in cutting down trees as well 
in sawing up logs. I think myself # 
is even better than another man on 
the opposite end of the saw, does as 
much work and saves the cost of the 
extra man. The machine keeps the 
saw straight and true and seems to 
apply equal pressure on each end, 
which seems to be the secret of the 
thing. Another good point is that the 
machine is very reasonable in price 


and soon pays for itself.—{Austin BR 4 


Johnson, . Michigan, . . 
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Organize and Co-operate 
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Jewish Farmers Co-operate 


In 1910 a co-operative producing 
bureau was organized by the Jewish 
agricultural society. Over $10,000 
worth of merchandise was sold the 


first year, and since this bureau has 
been in existence business to the ex- 
tent of more than $185,000 has been 
done. It is calculated that the saving 
has been more than $20,000 to the 
purchasers. Through the bureau seeds, 
fertilizers and machinery have been 
purchased With the help of this same 
society 18 co-operative credit unions 
are now in operation. Eight of these 
are located in New York, four in Con- 
necticut, five in New Jersey, one in 
Massachusetts. Loans to the extent of 
$140,000 are now in existence as a re- 
suit of this co-operative help. 

Jewish farmers also have a co-opera- 
tive fire insu" company with more 
than $1,000,000 of insurance in force. 


ince 


These same farmers have organized a 
eo-operative creamery at Hurleyville, 
N Y, and a co-operative pasteurizing 


company in Brooklyn. They are now 
planning to reach food consumers in 
New York through the open markets. 
This will be done through a co-opera- 
tive plan also, 





With New York County Agents 


At a confers of ocunty agents re- 
cently held in Ithaca, N Y, many sub- 
gects were discussed relating to county 
organization, farm bureau work, mem- 
bership, projects for work, co-opera- 
tion and the farm survey. From the 
light of several years’ experience it 
was the unanimous sentiment that an 
organization is necessary to back the 


nce 


agetn and make his work efficient. 
There was a difference of opinion as 
to the desirability of a membership 
campaign since it was thought the 
g@gent should not be required to con- 
duct a2 campaign to insure member- 
ship fees and help pay his salary, In 
@scussing the project idea which met 
with favor, it was suggested that 
each agent have at least four projects: 
One regional in its nature and possibly 
identical for all bureau men of a state 
and prepared by the leader; one of a 


Jocal regional character which may be 
identical for several adjoining counties 
dealing with some special crop which 
predominates in that locality and two 
other projects dealing with particular 


local problems. 

In an effort to arouse interest in the 
saving of surplus vegetables and fruits, 
Miss Claribel Nye of the New York 
state college of agriculture recently 
spent considerable time on Long Is- 
land helping Prof A. B. Graham to or- 
ganize home garden and canning 
elubs. 

Miss Nye and Miss Titsworth, also 
of the college, have previously been 
assisting County Agent E. H, Forris- 


tall of Cortland county in conducting 
canning club work under his auspices. 
Over 400 packs of canned vegetables 
and fruits were exhibited by the farm 
bureau at the local fair, showing two 
packs of each kind of product, making 
in all 200 different products. The 
game exhibit was shown at the New 
York state fair at Syracuse, 

The sixth cow testing association in 
Delaware county was formed last: 
month by T. M. Avery, farm bureau 
agent of that county. This was accom- 
plished in a locality where common 











A New Year’s 


Reminder 


Don’t overlook the renewal of your 
Subscription. The address tag which 
appears on each copv which you re- 


















ceive shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid. If, for example, it 
Teads ‘‘Jan15”’ it means that your 
Subscription expires next Friday. 


Perhaps you have received ‘a let- 
ter saying that your subscription 
has already expired or is expiring. 
Ifo, read it again and read it care- 
fully. 

There are some splendid offers for 
prompt renewal. Some of these are 
described elsewhere in this issue. 

_ Give this matter your attention—it 
is important, as our lists are revise 
annually, and a prompt renewal at 
this time will save you the troubie of 
thinking of it for a whole year. 


























report said the thing could not be 


done, About 3000 cows are owned by 
members of the association and the 
work is receiving strong support. Since 
the middie of August the bureau has 
helped supply farmers with three 
plows, two silage cutters and one gas 
engine. The manager did not recom- 
mend any particular make, but talked 
over the different impleme=ts with the 
farmers. 

In Erie county the farm bureau has 
employed Miss Catherine H. Mills to 
organize study clubs among local farm 
women to affiliate with the county do- 
mestic science bureau. The clubs are 
now studying the fundamental prin- 
ciples of canning, selection and prep- 
aration of balanced rations for the 
farm family and the proper feeding of 
children. 





Farmers Plan Co-operative Buying 


County Agent John McGill, Jr, of 
Allegany county, Md, is conducting 
extensive work in alfalfa growing, in 
which there is a contest already start- 
ed. Seed potato growing, the market 
for which is the eastern counties of 
Maryland, is another project under 
way. Potato clubs and corn clubs for 
local farm boys are being organized 
for next year. A plan is under way 
for co-operative buying of fertilizer 
and feed supplies. 

In a talk which Mr McGill recently 
gave at the Frostburg farmers’ fair, 
dairymen and cattle feeders were ad- 
vised to replace a part of their corn 
with cottonsed meal, The latter was 
quoted by a local dealer at $1.70 a 100 
pounds, or $34 a ton. However, it is 
being offered in South Carolina at $22 
a ton. Corn is now worth $30, and is 
likely to go higher. One pound of 
cottonseed meal is worth as much in 
feed as two pounds of corn. With these 
figures in mind Mr McGill is corre- 
sponding with parties in South Caro- 


lina endeavoring to purchase the 
product in carlots. When the scheme 
is perfected, farmers will order 


through the local banks so that the 
money is transmitted on sight drafts, 
bill of lading attached. The bank will 


not honor the draft until the goods 
arrive and are found to be as rep- 
resented. 





Farm Personals 


Always Have Something to Sell 


When a boy, Samuel Fraser of Liv- 
ingston county, N Y, worked for a 
farmer who advised him: “Always 
have something to sell.” This is a 
fundamental principle in his farming. 
He aims to have something each 
month, enough to pay labor and run- 
ning expenses anyway. Besides this 
he has extras which he looks upon as 
his main sources of profit. These are 
chosen so as to fill in the work 
for the whole year. Thus he is 
able to keep his regular hands 
busy all the time and to economize in 
running expénses. He keeps adding 
branches of farming as he finds a 
weak spot in his system at any period 
of the year. 

For instance, during last year on 
the ‘thousand acres he has been run- 
ning, in addition to 300 acres of fruit, 
there are 50 acres of nursery stock 
which gives employment to the men 
during January and February as well 
as furnishes an income during the 
spring. He also grew 150 acres of 
beans because these can be planted 
in June, although the harvesting con- 
flicts somewhat with apple picking. 
He also grew 90 acres of peas for the 
canning factory because peas help to 
seed alfalfa land. Besides these he 
grows wheat and oats to furnish bed- 
ding for his live stock, and 150 acres 
of alfalfa and meadow, crops that 
work well together in his section. 

His fruit harvest begins in early 
July with red currants. When this 
is over, the hands are started on 
peach and apple thinning. Shipments 
of peaches begin in August. He has 
50 acres of pears, Bartletts beginning 
the last of August or early September, 
or followed by the bulk of the peach 
crop. Summer apples give place to 
winter ones, principally Greening, 
Baldwin and. Spy which continue the 
picking season until the middle of 
October. Thus there is no week in 
the year when his regular employees 
are not fully occupied. There are also 
many weeks when large gangs of 
pickers make things lively in the or- 
chards, fields and nurserjes. 
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Front First Page 


OUR copy of 
this our most 
beautiful offering is 
waiting for you— 
Send for it today. 


@ It’s free and will 
be sent all charges 
postpaid upon the 


payment of your subscription 
upon the terms stated below. 


Three Sheets 
Each 11x14 inches 
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Back Second Page 


Front Second Page 


@ These illustrations but sug- 
gest the exquisite beauty of 
this set of three lovely girls’ 
heads. Each head is on a 
separate sheet | 1x14 inches 
in size or about the same size 


as a full page of this paper and 
the calendars are on the back. 


@ Penrhyn Stanlaws painted 
all three of them, and they 
have been reproduced by a 
new secret process that brings 
out all the delicate pastel color- 
ings in sucha wonderful and life- 


like way that they cannot be distinguished from 
the original paintings thatcost hundredsof dollars. 


There is no advertising on the 
front — They are suitable 
for framing 





























Back Third Page 


@ They are so beautiful and such 
splendid types of the Amenican girl 
that we feel sure everyone will want 
to keep them and perhaps have 
them framed or passe partouted ; 
thus we had the calendars for the 
year 1915 placed on the back of 
the pictures, so there is nothing on 
the front to mar thei beauty. 


@ This American Girl Art Calen- 
dar is made up of three sheets of 
heavy gravure cardboard, bound 
at the top with colored silk cord. 


Send $1.00 Now for 
Your Subscription 
and get one of these 
Calendars FREE. 














@ This offer is open to new subscribers as well as old— 
anyone paying $1.00 forone year’s subscription can have 


the calendar free, but no other present can be included 
unless additional years are paid for. Address all orders to 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Supports Cold Storage Proposition 


The movement to uni- 
form state laws regulating cold stor- 
age has been fully disclosed in these 
columns the last week or two. As there 
pointed out, the center of interest is 
the plan to permit the storage of food 
products 12 to 16 months. The editor 
asked the secretary of agriculture for 
his own viewpoint on this matter. This 
he kindly gives in accompunying let- 
ter, written December %. It will be 
moted that Mr Houston, for the de- 
partment, feels that interests of pro- 
duccrs will in no way be jeopardizeu 
by the 12-month idea. 

The question of the value and limi- 
tations of the preservation of perish- 
able foodstuffs by cold, or as common- 
ly known, “cold storage,”’ is one that 
has received considerable attention ia 
the department of agriculture. The 
department is of the opinion that the 
changes occurring in foodstuffs which 
enter the refrigerated warehouse in 
piime condition, and are _ properly 
treated during the usual periods cf 
commercial storage, are so minute 
that they are of no practical signifi- 
canee to the consumer. They are so 
infinitely less than the changes which 
eecur during a prompt commercial 
transfer without refrigeration, from 
producer to consumer that they very 
requently exceed in quality the so- 


encourage 


called “fresh” goods on the market 
However, investigations have shown 
that foodstuffs which have begun to 
decay cannot be satisfactorily pre- 


served by low temperatures: neither 
nre the great majority of foods im- 
proved by long holding at low tem- 
peratures. 

Cold storage is a valuable means of 
conserving the excess of products ant 
of carrying them over to a period of 
scarcity, which is commonly one cal- 
endar year, but which unusual condi- 
tions may extend for a slightly longer 
period. The study of this question from 
the economic side shows that in actual 
practice it is not commercially profit- 
able to hold foodstuffs for unduly lons 
periods, and much of the popular opin- 
ion in regard to lengthy holding is fai- 
lacious, Yet, it is also shown that 
storage periods of less than one year 
might in certain cases work to the 
great disadvantage of the consumer. 

It would seem highly desirable that 
venders at retail be required to mark 
all cold stored foodstuffs so purchas- 
ers may know what they are buying. 
States requiring compliance with such 
a law find that the prejudice against 
cold storage foods is greatly lessened. 
'* would seem desirable, also, that the 
available food resources of the United 
States be a matter of record. A sys- 
tem of monthly reports from all cold 
storage warehouses would be the sim- 
plest means of obtaining such infor- 
mation. 





Fruit and Vegetable Men Convene 
SEC L. F. SUTTON 

The most enthusiastic meeting of 
the West Virginia state horticultural 
society ever held took place in Charles- 
ton, W Va, December 9 and 10. The 
exhibits, which were a_ splendid 
feature of the meeting, represented 42 
farms and orchards and were largely 
composed of plate, barre! and indi- 
vidual fruit exhibits. About 6) varie- 
ties of potatoes, 82 of apples, besides 
many of pears and vegetables were 
shown. Newton Law of Ritchie 
county earried off the sweepstake prize 
on an artistically arranged, extensive 
érchard display. The Sleepy Creek or- 
chard company, the Krobley orchard 
company, H. H. Hoffman, Fred A. 
Kendall and Virgil Vandervort were 
am@gng the principal exhibitors. 

Among the many interesting ad- 
dresses at the two-day session, Pres 
S. H. Fulton of the Sleepy Creek or- 
ehard company, in his annual address, 
emphasized the necessity of closer co- 
operation in marketing problems. He 
advised growers to organize and refuse 
to ship on consignment, but to be sure 
the money is deposited in a local bank 
before each car is moved. [In an ifl- 
justrated talk, H. P. Gould, pomologist 
of the federal department of agricul- 
ture, emphasized the fact that heavier 
pruning of fruit trees should be made 
in West Virginia. He stated that dur- 
ing the first three or four years prun- 
ing should be made to develop frame- 
work which will in later years stand a 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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heavy yield of fruit without breaking 
As the tree grows older, pruning from 
year to year will admit light and air, 
thus producing well-colored fruit. 

Another interesting talk was made 
by Fred A. Kendall of Gazil, who 
spoke on opportunities for local mar- 
keting, stating that when people found 
a grower who produced better fruit of 
high quality and packed it honestly 
and attractively, they were anxious to 
buy from him, Regular deliveries 
also aid in keeping customers and in- 
creasing sales 

W. E. Rumsey, 
gZave an enlightening 
cambat peach tree and apple 
ers, showing the life cycle of these in- 
sects. In case of round-headed apple 
tree borers, the eggs are 
under the bark and the entire life of 
the pest is spent in the tres Th: 
years of destructive Its 
the case of each round-headed borer. 
any spe- 
Rumsey 


state entomologist, 
talk on how to 
tree bor- 
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work results in 


Although not ready to make 


citi recommendstions Mr 


ture from flax fiber have long formed 
a fascinating subject; not yet realized. 
The Little Journal, a technical trade 
sheet published in Boston, while 
touching upon the possibilities of all 
these things, believes on the other 
hand in the matter of cold tar colors 
and products; the industry is one of 
infinite detail and should not be at- 
tempted in haste. 





Discusses Potato Scab 
ALVAH H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 
In speaking about powdery scab in- 
fection of potatoes at a recent address 
in Rochester, Dr lL. E, Melhus of the 
federal bureau of plant industry con- 


fessed that government pathologists 
had been unable to devise a method 
of control. He demonstrated with 
specimens the form that powdery 


scab takes. The disease can be spread 
by contact, by loading potatoes in used 
sacks and by sowing seeds with a ma- 
chine that previously handled infected 
seed. potatoes in storage, he 
said, have been known to contract the 
disease. Dr Melhus advised that only 
new used for shipments and 
that seed should not be promiscuously 
purchased. No infection of the scab 


exists in Wayne ec 


Fine 
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Where Peace and Plenty Are Found 


Ohio home 
worth It 


This typical 
tentment and honest 
Lucas County, O: 


states that asphaltum has given most 
satisfactory results on apple trees in 
fighting the borer, but is worthless in 
peach borer control. 

In discussing the 
fruits W. F. Allen 


culture of small 
of Salisbury, Md, 
told of the work he is doing with 150 
acres of strawberries which will bear 
fruit next vear He expects to have 
2%) acres under cultivation the follow- 
ing season Much interest was cre 
ated in his duscussion of the value of 
proper site, soil, location and variety. 
He urged growers to give thorough 
preparation of the soil before planting 
this intensive crop, laying emphasis 
on the elimination of weeds and a dust 
mulch. 

Prof A. L. Dacey,. associate horticul- 
turist at the West Virginia station, re- 
viewed the potato industry in West 
Virginia. He claims that even in the 
best years of production farmers of 
the state do not produce enough pota- 
toes to satisfy the local demand by 
a difference of from one to three mil- 
lion bushels. Danger of introducing 
destructive diseases should cause West 
Virginia to patronize their own seed 
potato sections of Preston, Randolph 
and Pocahontas counties. 





The War and Business 


Widening plans are afoot for utt!- 
izing domestic resources and turning 
out products to take the place of those 
formerly most identified with the war 
zone. Interest in this direction is keen 
in metals, chemicals and dyes. For ex- 
ample, tungsten ore, now so largely 
used in making electric Iamons. is a 
product of Boulder county, Col. and is 
being developed with the view of hav- 
ing a’sufficient supply to take the place 
of that usually secured in Burma and 
Portugal. The United States is al- 
ready the greatest producer of alumi- 
num and there is opportunity for en.- 
largement Potash salts have long 
been a German monopoly, but earnest 
effort is being made as chronicled in 
these pages time and again, to find 
and develop ample deposits in this 
country: this also including the recla- 
mation of potash from kelp along the 
California coast 

The possibilities in linen manufac- 


radiates the full spirit of 
belongs to C. F. Bates and family of 


happiness, con- 


was made to the trouble in Franklin 
and Clinton counties. 

Local markets in fruit and produce 
are rather quiet. The demand for po- 
tatoes, cabbage, beans, onions and 
evaporated apples has eased up, 
though no sags are reported. The bulk 
of the field celery is now disposed of 
and storage stocks are being moved on 
a slightly rising market. The latter 
are approximately as follows at Sodus: 
Onions 20,000 bushels, apples 27,000 
barrels, celery 1200 crates, and carrots 
2000 bushels, At Sodus Point, 35,000 
bushels of onions and 12,000 barrels of 
apples are being held. 

Local market quotations are: White 
Imperial beans $2.50 a bushel, red kid- 
ney beans $3, pea beans $2.25, cab- 
bage, Danish $8 a ton, potatoes 40 
cents a bushel, wheat $1.05 a bushel, 
onions 50 to 60 cents, oats 50 cents, 
corn S80 cents, rye 85 cents, apples $1.50 
to $2 a barrel, eggs 33 cents a dozen, 
butter 35 cents a pound, pork, light 10 
cenis a pound, pork, heavy, 9 cents, 
chickens 12 cents, fowls 11 cents, and 
ducks 13 cents. 





Business Situation Improves 


Conditions in the business world 
have shown further improvement. 
While the foreign trade is still very 
much out of joint, and will be until 
the war is well over, exports of farm 
products have made a notable total. 
Of even more importance is the bet- 
ter tone in financial and investment 
circles, looking toward easier money 
and toward more stable conditions in 
manufacturing, merchandising and 
transportation. The most significant 
feature of the recent ‘past is the re- 
opening of the New York stock ex- 
change, after having been closed for 
more than four months. The govern- 
ing body set a price limit on a large 
list of securities,. and transactions 
must not be below that: also all busi- 


ness must be on spot cash basis. The 
gratifying thing was the initial 
support accorded values, although 


sharp selling for foreign account made 


a ragged market for secutities. 
Contraction in general trade re- 
mains notable, with bank clearings 


still short of a year ago and capital 
still timid. Yet the situation as a 
Whole is more. cheerful than. at, any 
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time, with business men everywherg E 


hopeful. 


Interest rates on loans were eas 


and in some instances notably lower @ 


federal re. 
the accom. 


Those 
serve 


governed by the 
banks appear in 
panying table. Wheat exports haye 
continued on a liberal scale; cotton 
exports show gratifying gains. Ameri. 
can manufactures are finding new 
markets. Greece has come forwarg 
as a very heavy buyer, taking some 19 
milion dollars’ worth of flour, oats 
wearing apparel, etc. 
RESERVE BANKS DISCOUNT RATES 


30 90 3a 
No days days No days days 
2, New York, 5 6 6, Atlanta, i) 6 
3, Philadelphia, 5 * 5, Richmond, 5 ms 
1, Boston 5 6 9, Minneapolis, 514 6 
7, Chicago, 5 6 10, Kansas City, 5 6 
8, St Louis, 5 6 li, Dallas, 5% 6 
4, Cleveland, 5 6 12, S Francisco, 5 6 


clearings in 
west and 


Big increase in bank 
cities of the Northwest, 
southwest, during these current 
weeks over like periods a year ago, 
reflect the increased volume of busi. 
ness now under way. The west ig 
away ahead of the rest of the country 
in business activity, but recovery ig 
noticeable everywhere. 





Hiigher Freights Turned Down— 
The interstate commerce commissiog 
has refused to permit the increase ip 
freight rates on live stock and meat 
products from Chicago, St Louis and 


other western centers to the east, 
This was fully described in these 
columns December 5. It was there 


brought out that the rates which the 


railroads hoped might go into effect 
the 15th called for sharp advances, 
meaning heavy “burdens upon live 


stock The Washingtoa 
authorities have postponed the whole 
thing until April 15, pending. further 
investigation. 


interests. 





The Forest Service is experiencing 
the worst season since the great fires 
of 1910. Already more than 2000 fires 
have been reported on the National 
forests,, of which 1000 were in the 
states of Montana and Idaho, 200 in 
California alone, 350 in Oregon dnd 
Washington. The report shows that 
the service has been extremely for- 
tunate so far as compared with other 
states but that there have been plenty 
of fires. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to keep the number of fires re- 
duced to a minimum but the unusual 


lack of precipitation throughout the 
eastern Rocky mountain region 
since September 1, torether with @ 


heavy frost, is rapidly drying up the 
vegetation in the mountains and mak- 


ing the forest a veritable tinder box. 
Under these conditions the forest 
se ‘ice urges very strongly on the 
part of everybody who enters the 


need of precautionary 
matter of guarding 


forest the 
easures in the 
against fires. 
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Hides at Record Prices 


The increased demand for leather in 
for European govern- 
ilready announced in these 

contributi. g to continued 
strength in finished leather, and back 
ef that in hides. Demands are urgent 
and supplies of raw material deficient. 
Ordinarily foreign cattle and calf hides 
eome into this country at the rate of 
30 to 40 million pounds monthly, By 
war, these have falien 


making shoes 
ments, as 
columns, is 


reason of 
off sharply 

IMPORTS ATTLE AND CALF HIDES 
fillions of pounds.) 


1914 1913 1912 1911 

September 22 27 31 20 
August 28 20 38 30 
June 33 19 35 22 
May 34 19 42 i9 
April 41 28 34 16 
March 41 25 33 18 
February 32 29 31 15 
January 35 32 34 17 
Under present conditions, it is not 
strange raw material has advanced. 


Hides have not only advanced in sym- 
pathy with leather, but even more 
rapidly Hides and leather are sell- 
ing around the highest figures reached 
in a great many years. The market for 
hides has shown an almost steady up- 
ward tendency since last spring, which 
followed a temporary sag from the 
winter levs Tanners are experienc- 
ing considerable difficulty in getting an 
adequate supply of the raw material. 
In the little table of prices, leather is 
quoted at Boston: country cow skins 
at New Yo ind Chicago, cents per 
pound 

The market for country hides is ex- 
tremely sensitive and at times excited, 
owing to limited offerings Late 


VEALAUOUAUSUEUEDEREDOMAG HAD SUSU NU LED SAUDE REN EDEN SA HUSE TAD aU EET 


November found an extremely strong 
undertone, especially for heavy skins, 
also calf skins, Recent sales at Chi- 
cago in carlots included heavy cow 
skins at 18% to 19 cents, and sellers 
indifferent at that; while calf skins, as 
taken off at the packing houses, have 
sold at a record figure of 25 cents a 
pound, against 21 cents last June, and 
21 cents in December, 1913. Showing 
the value attached to calf skins pro- 
duced in New England, a recent wholes 
sale Boston quotation on domestic 
clean salted skins, weighing seven to 
mine pounds, was $2.20 each; 12 
pounds and upward $2.50 to $3 each. 
HIDE PRICES SOLE LEATHER 








Medium 

—New York— Chicago ——. tannery 

1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 

Nov 23, 18% 10% 18@19 15@16 43 41 
June 15 17% 16% 16@16% i138@14 42 39 
May 1, 17% M4 6%@1T% MHeMUX% 4 39 
Apr 1. 15% 14% 15@16 14@15% 42 39 
Mar |! 16 14 16@17 14@14% 42 39 
Feb l 17% i5% 15@17 15@ 16 42 40 
Jan 1 17% «14% 15%@17 15@16 42 40 
Canada’s trade with the United 


States is so large there is every reason 
for friendly business relations. Ac- 
-ording to the Year Book for 1913, pub- 
lished this fall, more than 53% of Can- 
ada’s total trade with other countries 
is with the United States. As to ex- 
ports, nearly 38% of all shipped out of 
Canada came to the United States. On 
the other hand 70% of all the imports 
into Canada were from the United 
States, all these figures really repre- 
senting the business of the fiscal year 
1913-4. Canada buys yearly in foreign 
countries, merchandise to the value of 
nearly seven millions. 

‘If it’s advertised in the old reliable 

Orange Judd it’s ail right.’’ 


Billions in December Farm Values of Staple Field Crops 


The splendid totals in 1914 harvests are accentuated by the December 
15 final f res of farm values just published by the government. The 
grand aggregate is tremendous, closely crowding five billions of dollars, 
covering the great staples only. The figures are shown in detail in accom- 
panying table. The December farm value in corn, for example, 653.7 
cents a bushel, while 5 cents less than a year ago, was more than made 
up in the increased tonnage; showing aggregate farm value of corn 
crop of 1703 millions of dollars, a record-breaker. The wheat crop 


stands next in value this year, 879 millions of dollars, hay 779, oats 499. 


The December farm 


price in cotton is, of course, very low, 6.8 
pound, against 12.2 cents a year ago. 


cents a 
In a way it is unfortunate to apply 








this low. December figure to all of the cotton crop, owing to the unusua: 
conditions; only a small portion yet marketed, with great possibilities 
in the future. 
Farm value Dec 1—, 
Corn Acres Per acre, bus Total bus Per bus Total 
1914. . 103,435,000 25.8 2,762,804,000 63.7 $1,702,599 ,000 
1913... ‘ 105,820,000 23. 2,446.988,000 69.1 1,692,092,000 
1912.. 107,083,000 29.2 3,124,746,000 48.7 1,520,454,000 
Wheat : 
1914 53,541,000 16.6 891,017,000 98.6 878,680,000 
1913 - 50,184,000 15.2 763,380,000 79.9 610,122,000 
1912 45,814,000 15.9 730,267,000 76.0 555,280,000 
Oats : 
1914 38,442,000 29.7 1,141,060,000 43.8 499,431,000 
1913 38,399,000 29.2 1,121,768,000 39.2 439,596,000 
1912 37,917,000 37.4 1,418,337,000 31.9 452,469,000 
Barley 
1914 7,565,000 25.8 194,953,000 54.3 105,903,000 
1913 7,499,000 23.8 178,189,000 53.7 95,731,000 
1912 7,530,000 29.7 223,824,000 50.5 112,957,000 
Rye: 
1914 2,541,000 16.8 42,779,000 86.5 37,018,000 
1913 2,557,000 16.2 41,381,000 63.4 26,220,000 
1912 2,117,000 16.8 35,664,000 66.3 23,636,000 
Buckwheat 
1914 792.000 21.3 16,881,000 76.4 12,892,000 
1913 805,000 17.2 13,833,000 75.5 10,445,000 
1912 841,000 22.9 19,249,000 66.1 12,720,000 
Flaxseed : 
1914 1,885,000 8.3 15,559,000 1 26.0 19,540,000 
1913 2,291,000 78 17,853,000 1 20.0 21,399,000 
1912 2,851,000 9.8 28,073,000 1 15.0 32,202,000 
Rice 
1914 693.530 34.1 23,629,000 92.4 21,849,000 
1913 827,100 31.1 25,744,000 85.8 22,090,000 
1912 722,800 34.7 25,054,000 93.5 23,423,000 
Potai es 
1914 3. 708,000 109.5 405,92 1.000 48.9 198,609,000 
1913 3,668,000 90.4 331,525,000 68.7 227,903,000 
1912 3.711.000 113.4 420,647,000 50.5 212,550,000 
Sweet Poiatoes 
1914 603,000 93.3 56,574,000 73.0 41,294,000 
1913 625,000 94.5 59.057.000 72.6 42,884,000 
1912 583.000 95.2 55,479,000 72.6 40,264,000 
Hay 
1914 19,145,000 b1.43 b70,071,000 cil’ 12 779,068,000 
1913 $8.954,000 b1.31 b64,116,000 c12 43 797,077.000 
1912 49,530,000 b1.47 b72,691,000 cll 79 856,693,000 
Tol cco 
1914 1.223.000 4845.7 d1,034,679,000 e098 101,411,000 
1913 1.216.100 d784.3 4953.734,000 e12.8 122,481,000 
1912 1.295 800 da785.5 962,855,000 e198 104,063,000 
Cotton 
1914 6.722.000 “d207.9 £15,966,000 c06.8 519,612,000 
1913 37,089,000 4182.0 £14,156,000 e12.2 826,227, 
1912 34,.283.000 4190.9 £13,703,000 e119 780,224, 
Sugar Beets 
1914 186.000 b10.6 b5,147,000 cS 43 27,950,000 
1913 580,000 b9.76 b5:659,000 c5 69 32,230,000 
1912 555,000 b9.41 b5,224,000 c5 84 30,521,000 
Total abov: r ps 
1914 300,782,000 4,945, 852,000 
1913 300.514.006 4,966,497,000 
1912 .. 294,764,000 4,757 458,000 
—_— 
bTons. cP ton. d Pounds. e¢ P pound. f Bales, excluding linters. 
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Ground limestone at the quarry costs from $1 to $1.50 
ton. Freight and hauling makes it cost from $1.50 to 
delivered on your farm, If you have lime rock avail- 
it's like throwing away moncy to buy limestone at 
prices! For, with a JEFFREY LIME-PULVER on 
farm, after quarrying the rock, you can grind it for 
perton. You can save from $1 to $2.50 per ton. In 
short time the machine has paid for itself. Your farm 
free from rock—richer—more productive. You can 
grow the clover and alfalfa that before refused to thrive. 
You bare lime in a form that's beer than burnt lime. 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver will take the big rocks—any 
size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches long—and grind 
them to a powder at the rate of from 2 to 3 tons per bour. 
It's both a crusher and a pulverizer. No need to havetwe 
to crush and one to pul- 


peat: 








ve $1 to $25° ss: on Lime 


rocks and grinds them to # fineness that will go through 
your spreader without the slightest trouble—no clinkers 
to get in and break it up. You can grind the rock coarser 
if you desire. But fine grinding is of utmost importance. 


Grinds Rock for Read Work, Cor 
Tebacce Stems, Bone, Etc. 


The Lime-Pulver ie @ dual purpose machine. It will 
gtind rock for toad work—2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds 


lime rock available and do not own a Lime-Pulver, you 
pay for it over and over again without ever really owning 
one. If you have lime rock, send us a sample and we will 
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ys Canada is Calling You 
\ to her Rich Wheat 


Tite: ~ invitation to settle on 
She extends to Americans a hearty invitation 

her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 
some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as 
cheap, so the opportunity is more attractive than ever. 

wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soitiand similar to that which during many years has 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre, Think 
what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 
jm, an industry as grain growing. . 
The Government this year is asking farmers 
tte Caio. for tow labor to replace the man: 

volunteered servi 


to put increased 
is not compulsory in Canada but hase 
: = who have 
or ce. The climate is he ful and agreeable, 
i , good schools and churches conven- 
facilities excellent. sc Be! ~c con 
igration, Ottawa, or te 





J. S. CRAWFORD 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Canadian Government Agent 













Then surely you will enjoy the Ba- 
a M i with ite 
to 


160 richly Mliuetr 
erertowlog with interesting 


Valuable “How to” hints for 

. The Nations! Sperte- 

maa is just like « big camp-fre in 

the woods where thousands of 

good fellows gather once « 

mouth and spin stirring yarns 
about their « 














here shown wit Seal grain 
Jeather strap and gold plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
69 Fedora! St. Boston, Mass. 
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We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink 
Muskrat, and all raw Furs. Price 

| free M. J. JEWETT & SON 

i REDWOOD, N. Y. DEPT. 
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You will like it 
yourself — 
The Youth's 


Companion 
we mean— 


It is not a children’s paper in any sense 
except that it avoids in its fiction 
what is harmful to character and 
makes complex questions so clear a 
child can understand them 

The Companion unites the interests 
of young and old and when taken 
) with American Agriculturist the 
' home reading table is complete. 
We urge every reader of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist to instantly take 
advantage of this offer to wet these 
magazines together at such a low price. 


Youth’s Companion--1 year $2.00 
American Agriculturist 1 yr $1.00 
Value at regular rates $3.00 


You can get them both 

one year for only $2.40 
This offe: is open te both sew and old sub- 

ecribers. The magezioes may be seat te difer- 

ent addresses if desired; qwhen this offer ig 


accepted ne premiam bosk oF present can be 
included except upon additional payment. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
°7ea8° American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 





the Editorial Page 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
60 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class raie. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


EXPIRATIONS—Tie label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. Jan 
15 means that —_ subscription expired with the last 
issue in ; Feb 15, that your subscription ex- 
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unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the 
awindle and Joss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared, and the subscriber 


nd-siaes mai! matter. 
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“1 saw your adv. in the old rellable Orange Judd 
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One of the wisest provisions in the 
act of congress providing for the fed- 
eral census of 
1910 and _ for 
subsequent de- 
cennial censuses 
was this: A special census is to ve 
taken ofagriculture and livestock acre- 
age of farm land and of the principal 

rops, as of October 1, for the year 

15. Its results should be of great 
value, provided the schedule is so ar- 
ranged as to simply bring out the im- 
portant facts. Taken in this way, it 
may be done at a cost of not to exceed 
$1,000,000, instead of the $3,000,000, 
which congress thinks of appropriat- 
ing. The federal census of 1920 and 
every 10 years thereafter gives the de- 
tailed enumeration which is amply suf- 
ficient for scientific analysis and cor- 
rect deduction. The mid-decennial in- 
quiry should be developed along the 
lines of the annual cotton census. That 
work is very complete and accurate 
and for the fiscal year ended June %O, 
1914, cost only $257,100. 


Agricultural Census 
' for 1915 





the storage of perishable 
such as dressed fowl, eggs, 

butter, etc, in cold stor- 
Cold Storage age houses be legalized 
Proposition all the way up toa pe- 

riod of 16 months 

Granted that laws of the various states 
ought to lean toward uniformity,would 
® general adoption of the proposition 
jast named work for or against best 
interest of producers and consumers? 
The movement is under way, as fully 
deseribed in these pages in our issue 
of December 12. While the automatic 
wperation of trade requirements large- 
ily regulates the time food products 
may be stored, and then legally 
brought out for sale, it is significant 
that the proponents of the above 
measures seem to be largely the cold 
s‘orage interests, We invite comment 
by producers on the merit of any such 
state laws. 


The postoffice will be made the cen- 
tral labor bureau in every village and 


city in the 
Postoffice 


Should 
produce, 





United States, 
Employment Bureau according to 
a recommenda. 
tions and plans at the December con- 
ference on rural labor conditions at 
Kansas City. Through the rural car- 
riers the postmaster will be informed 
of every vacancy in his territory. The 
jobless man will always know where 
to-go for work. Furthermore, by mak- 


ing this national, exact information 
will be available at every postoffice 
about the needs for labor in other 
parts of the country, as during ths 
harvest season. This is the nearest'to 
a-systematic study of the labor prob- 
lem, urged by this paper and others 
for many years, that has ever been at- 
tempted. It will introduce some diffi- 
culties as did the parcel post, but none 
of them will be insurmountable. After 
a few months then, if you want a new 
hired man, ask your postmaster. 





too early to begin 
the farm labor prob- 
lem, looking toward 
another season’s ac- 
tivities. influ- 
ential circles . 

fear is already expressed that a labor 
famine is imminent owing to war 
restrictions. While this would first 
of all affect the building trades and 
construction work, labor shortages 
there would prove of some moment 
in considering farm labor. Pressure 
is being brought to bear to put 
through congress an immigration bill, 
which, if it should become a law, 
will restrict the flow of laborers froni 
Europe to America, . Finally, it must 
be remembered that the exhaustion 
of war on the continent means an 
eventual heavy draft upon laborers 


It is not a day 


to think about 


Farm Labor 
for Next Season 


for upbuilding when peace is reached. 


The movement to these. shores of 
laborers should be encouraged within 
proper bounds. 





the statements made by a 
the recent big roads con- 
gress held in Atlanta de- 
serves especial attention. 
The statement is this: 
“Our good roads work 

will never be what it should be until 
out of politics.” This speaker went on 
to say further that building of good 
roads by politicians was a poor thing, 
and the sooner that politics and roads 
building were separated the better it 
would be for the roads. No truer 
statement was ever made, because, 
in many sections, money appropriated 
for building roads is spent largely in 
giving jobs to broken-down and dis- 
credited politicians. And in many in- 
stances those who are put in charge 
of building good roads know just 
about as much about it asa billy goat. 
We believe there is a demand on the 
part of the people that this be cor- 
rected, and that roads be buflt by 
those who know how to build roads 
and not by those who know how to 
control the most votes. Certainly it 
is high time that action be taken along 
this line in many sections. 


One of 
speaker at 


Choke Off 
Politicians 





It would appear the corner has been 
turned in the fight for eradication of 
moth pests in or- 
chard and forest 
throughout the east. 
The December report 
of the secretary of agriculture, touch- 
ing upon the campaign against gypsy 
moth and brown-tail moth, is encour- 
aging, “there being a marked decrease 
this year in the numbers of both these 
pests.”” Mr Houston seems to think 
there is something in the effort to in- 
troduce parasites for attacking the 
moth, and that these little friends of 
horticulture have been largely instru- 
n ental in bringing about good results. 
Be that as it may state and local in- 
terest, wherever these pests have been 
established; must not flag The life 
history of the moths is so well known 
by all farmers, that they need only a 
hint to stimulate them to seek out and 
destroy during this dormant season all 
clusters or nests which serve as breed- 
ing places. 


Circumventing 
Moth Pests 





The latest is the dance craze, and 
heaps of fun as well as renewed social 
life and real practi- 
cal benefit seem to 
be following its re- 
vival. The joke of it is the old folks 
as well as the young folks enjoy and 
take part in the fun. The old-fash- 
ioned dances of a generation ago, the 
virginia reel, the money musk, the 
minuet are now almost things of the 
past. Taking their places are the 
newer dances, such as the one step, 
fox trot and hesitation waltz; mighty 
pretty dances they are, when danced 
correctly, capable of making the old 
young, and keeping the young young: 
This dancing is a splendid thing 
whether conducted as a family party 
or made a school, district or township 
affair. The highly perfected music 
box is largely responsible for this re- 
vival. It is possible now to organize 
home dancing, these plain social par- 
ties meeting around in various houses 


The Best Craze 


say once in two weeks, and with the 
aid of this new invention, grown-ups 
and youngsters alike dance to the very 
latest music. It is now possible to 
bring into your own home the world’s 
most celebrated artists: Caruso, Schu- 
man-Heink and Alice Neilson; also tne 
world’s greatest violinist, Fritz Kreisler, 
who has just returned from the war. 
These and other world artists are now 
making records for the music ma- 
chines and all obtainable at very 
modest prices. As much as the automo. 
bile has done for the social and educa- 
tional regeneration of rural life, even 
more will be accomplished by the aid 
of these music machines, Not only 
are they used in schools to teach vocal 
as well as instrumental music, out 
many schools are addressed—from the 
records—by the great men of this 
wonderful era in which we live. 





Railroads and other common Car- 
riers have done much in recent years 
to improve methods 
Urge Better of handling farm 
Transportation produce, but the 
farmer needs more 
help. The increase in transportation 
facilities has not been as great as, for 
instance, the increase in fruit produc- 
tion. This is especially so in the 
larger fruit sections producing big 
crops of apples and peaches. It is 
true that more cars are furnished at 
such times, but not enough to quickly 
and adequately handle the fruit. Hor- 
ticulturists have made rapid strides 
toward larger yields. A corresponding 
increase in shipping conditions must 
be maintained if the crop is to be dis- 
posed of advantageously. A little 
pressure, stimulated by agricultural 
associations, will do much to relieve 
the stringency in shipping facilities at 
opportune seasons, Furthermore, with 
the granted advance in freight rates 
last week, the railroads will have 
more money with which to improve 
the service. 





Official reports just made public by 
the federal census bureau afford the 
final and effective 
kick-out into oblivion 
tothat slander of some 
years ago to the effect 
that the loneliness of county life is an 
important cause of insanity. The sta- 
tistics do not bear out such silly claims 
then made by the city newspapers. 
Latest figures show that in proportion 
to population, the number of inmates 
of insane asylums received from cities 
and towns is double the number re- 
ceived from rural districts. Doubtless 
the heavy proportion from the cities is 
at least partly attributable to the in- 
creased watchfulness over the insane 
in such places, and to the growth of 
the practice of promptly placing them 
in institutions. Yet the facts are borne 
out by the figures, that the depressing 
misery of this character emanates 
mostly from the congested town rath- 
er than from sun-kissed field and 
forest. 


Rural Life 
and Happiness 





Too much generosity in giving farm 
product prizes deteriorates the value 
of the awards. 
formerly, an own- 
More Competition er pointed to a 

cup, ribbon or 
certificate with pride and the winnings 
were conceded as a token of excep- 
tional skill. Now, among agricultural 
organizations, especially local farm so- 
cieties, so many prizes are offered with 
so little competition that in many in- 
stances the prize victories are really 
only commonplace. This is unfortu- 
nate, indeed, as the whole purpose of 
the award is lost—that of creating an 
incéntive for better work, Further- 
more, if the best prizes are given for 
the results of ordinary endeavor, it is 
difficult to present a prize symbolizing 
exceptional worth. A little closer dis- 
crimination by associations will main- 
tain the high esteem in which growers 
hold their winnings. 


Fewer Prizes, 





Aiding Market Gardeners—Prof Ivan 
Cc. Jagger of the university of Roches- 
ter reports a disease of greenhouse 
cucumbers which has made an ap- 
pearance in the Irondequoit market 
gardening district within. the last few 
years, The most apparent systems are 
a distinct warting and a yellowish 
green mottlingof theotherwise healthy 
fruits. If it shows up again this win- 
ter in destructive proportions, which 
will undoubtedly occur, considerable 
effort will be made to control it. 


— Don’t miss that biggest “little” de- 
partment, School Agriculture, on Page 
2 in this issue. Won't you encourage 
its proposition to furnish a 10 weeks’ 
course in practical agriculture to the 
pupils in the school in your district? 
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Walks and Talks 


with the Editor 


Extravagance of Country Folk 


I am asked to write a “piece” about s 
the extravagances of farm boys ang 
girls in the present age. The sugges” 
tion ismade byan earnest observer whg 
has lived into his seventh decade ang] 
who has seen an immense change jp © 
not only our ways of farming but iq_= 
our ways of living. He thinks it ten 
rible the extravagant way in whieh 
farm people live—the clothes they © 
wear, the socials they attend, the fing 
b.ggies and costly automobiles they 
use. How different compared to when 
he was a boy! ‘Then we worked long ~ 
hours, seldom had a holiday, worg 
simple clothes, and did largely our own ~ 
work, working mostly with our own 
hands. And now, really the contragt 


is so great I cannot compare then ang 


now!” 

My friend is 
have changed. 
that farmers are getting a peep into 
the promised land of better times also, 
I can’t look back over seven decades, 
but I can look back more than half of © 
that period. And as I do look back = 
fail to find that the boys and girls are 
more extravagant than they were a@ 
half century ago. There is nothing 
new in all this. I was told the same 
thing when I was a boy; and I fancy. 
if the truth were known, our fathers 
fathers complained in the same way— 
just as our fathers complained when 
we were lads and lassies, just as we 
complain of our own oncoming seners 
ation. 

Now, frankly, 
are different. 


quite right. 


I am glad that things 
I am glad that farm 


Times 
For one, I thank Gog 7 


a 


boys and girls do not have to tramp*, ; 


through mud as we did when we were, 
boys. I am glad that the mail map 
brings the mail to our door every day;: 
that better lights illumine our homes; 


that books and papers are cheaper and 


more abundant; that socials an@ 
grange meetings take the children out 
in daytime and frequently at nights. 
that music is so common that passing 
along you hear it in most of the 
homes; that travel is cheap, even that 
the automobile has come. “Yes, in- 
deed, I am glad of these changes, TI 
for one, do not care to go back to the’ 
spinning wheels, the flails, the grain 
cradles, the milk crocks, the wooden 
plows and the hand hoes, 

The most important point is the 
cost, Even though we do spend more. 
and live better, we and our children: 
do more work; we accomplish more, 
While meat and milk and bread and 
clothes might have cost less 50 or 100 
years ago, our farm boys and girls 
produce these very same things with 
less labor than_their forefathers pro- 
duced similar things in their times. 
When hay was cut, raked and stored 
by hand, a man didn’t put a very large 
acreage under cover in a day. But 
now by means of mower, tedder, rake, 
loader and fork, hay is put in the barn 
with far less labor. So with every- 
thing. And this saving of labor in se- 
curing food makes cheaper beef and 
pork, and eggs and butter. 


< 


ce 


4 


Conse- 4 


quently, far more can now be done if 14 


the same time, so if the boy wants to 
use that time in doing something else, 
if it is right and proper, why shouldn't 
he do-it? 

No friends, the country is not going 
to the dogs, nor our children to the- 
bad. Even though a girl “goes to” 
church with 100 bushels of oats on her 
back,” as one farmer once remarked 
the return she gives to her home # 
still worth a great deal more than she 
ever gets. Anyway, there is usually 
more than one farmer who would be 
willing to take her off her fathers 
hands, 

If the age demands anything in way 
of saving from farmers it should be in 
time and labor, rather than in food, 
clothes, social intercourse. Farmem 
should live well—none have a bett 
right. After all, the best way to @ 
being extravagant is to spend more ~ 


& 


F 25 
money. When money is spent on 1abor- 


saving devices—on dairy barn 
ment, farm sewage plants, farm wat 
works, lighting 
farm home improvement, tools 
machines, books, music and 
table clothes, you are not spending 
wasting, but investing, The retu 
will come back in better farm 
done, in happier hearts, in more; 
ful living, in real human country! 
enrichment. Spending money for t 
things is not extravagance but invem™ 
ments in efficiency.—[C. W. B. 
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Res Authorize d by law is so contrary to the 
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Yest« i president of my 
tank, ‘ I done an honorable 
business for seven years, if .he could 
pot make Me a loan to help me out on 
paying for a tractor. He declined and 
said t t no ional bank could re- 
disco t at it serve bank any farm- 
er’s ! t it Was given for the 
pure stock, and that no re- 
new ‘ - would expected. 
VJ. B. H 

Your banker was partly right and 
partly wrong Evidently he did not 
want to ma ou a loan As you 
failed to & : all the information 
we asked r rder to form an in- 
telligent idgn as to whether you 
were ( i oan We innot say 
wheth Y ’ is r { V s Tits. 
tified 1 w is very spec! ! =) 
favors t g ture Se ion 13 of 
the federa e act read 

Up yvrsement of any of its 
me ith 1 wa ef de- 
mand test by such bank, 
any fé rye aank may discount 
notes i bills of exchange 
arisins comli phew trans 
ac tir is, notes, drafts and bills of 
axci 2 $s lrawn agricul- 
fural, in d co iercial purposes 
or tl F € % ch i been used 
or 2 ‘ ¢ ‘ ] fo suc purposes 
the fed sé e board have the 
right é ir or define the charac- 
ter of ut t s eligible for dis- 
count t meaning of this act. 
Noth ct contained shall be 
eonst i ‘ bit sue otes, drafts 
and | f se, secured by staple 
agricultural ‘products oO other goods, 
Wares or mé dise from being eligi- 

“tle for such discount; but such defini- 
tion sliall not include notes, drafts or 
ills « ing m<é ly investments or 
issued irawn te rv the purpose of 
carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other i stment securities, except bonds 
and notes the government of the 
United St S Notes, drafts and bills 
admitted discount under the terms 
of this paragraph must have a maturity 
at the time of discount of not more than 
90 days Provided, that notes, drafts 
and bills drawn or issued for agricul- 
tural purposes or based on live stock and 
having a maturity not exceeding six 
months may be discounted in an amount 
to be limited to a percentage of the 


reserve bank, to 
the federal 


capital of the federal 
be ascertained and fixed by 
reserve board 


By regulation No 5, dated November 
10, 1914, the federal reserve board in- 
terpreted the above as follows: 

Whenever notes, drafts or bills of 
exchange offered for rediscount have a 
maturity of more than three but less 
than six months, and the federal reserve 
bank has been satisfied in the m&nner 
provided by regulation No 2 that the 
proceeds of loans applied for are used 
or are to be used for agricultural pur- 
poses, or are based upon live stock, such 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange may, 
until further notice, be accepted for re- 
discount in an aggregate amount not 
exceeding 25% of the paid in capital of 


the federal reserve bank accepting same. 

The latter regulation is very broad, 
The regulation 2 it refers to speciti- 
cally includes notes whose proceeds 
have been or are to be used in perma- 


nent or fixed investments of any kind, 
such as land, plant, machinery, or per- 
Manent improvements. Agricultural 
paper to be rediscountable must “arise 
out of actual commercial] transactions 
covering some particular stage in the 
process of production and distribu- 
tion.”’ It is “not eligible when drawn 
to cover merely speculative invest- 
ments.” 

Any member-bank of the federal 
reserve therefore may indorse and re- 
discount at its federal reserve bank 
the note of any farmer the proceeds 
of which are to be used for the pur- 
thase of feeds and fertilizers, seeds 
and nursery stock, animals for feeding 
or breeding, labor, cultivating, har- 
Vesting or marketing of crops, or for 
any other “particular stage in the proc- 
ess of production and distribution.” 
There is nothing in the law or the 
regulation that limits the basis of 
Such agricultural paper to live stock. 

But if you want a loan for buying a 
farm or machinery, or other more or 
fess permanent equipment that does 


net represent a turn-over of crops, live 
Stock, etc, which sooner or later will 
be sold and consumed, then such an 
@bligation is NOT rediscountable. Per- 
Amanent loans of that character shouid 
be obtained through your bank or on 
long-time mortgages from individuals 
F concerns that do that class of busi- 
mess. If your state enacts the stand- 
ard bill for farm finance (See “How” 
leaflet No 2) it will then be possible 
Zor your farmers to have their own 
©0-Operative banks for personal credit, 
@Md one or more state mortgage banks 
tor long-time loans on real estate. 
Farmers should distinctly undere 
rights in this maéter. The 
matter is so new, the accommodation 








Orange Judd Service Bureau 


UL eT 


practice of banking heretofore, that 't 
is necessary for farmers to educate 
their bankers in this respect, 





Is lt Another Cruel Hoax ? 








A “NEGOTIATOR” RAKING IN $10 APIECE 
FROM FARMERS WIIO WANT LOANS. - 
YOU MAY INFER THAT HE PROMISES Tu 
GET YOU A LOAN—NO SUCH GUARANTEE 

DON’T BE MISLED 
The Security farm loan association 
advertised in our local papers to loan 

money on farms or ranches at 5 and 6%. 

About 20 of the farmers here have sent 

in their application accompanied by the 

$10 fee. But none of us have got any 
loan as yet. We cannot understand why 
this concern is so slow in forwarding 
the money.—IF. E. Lacy, Springfield, 
Col. 


The above Chicago outfit consists of 
Edward H. Mather and Herbert A. 
Suttle. They do not claim even to be 
money lenders. They explain that their 
business getting applications from 
farmers who wish loans on mortgage. 
They make the applicant pay in ad- 
vance an investigation fee of $10 and 
an application fee of $2. This makes 
a total of 512 cash in advance for the 
first $1000 wanted, and $2 for each ad- 
ditional $1000 or fraction desired. 
There is a further fee of $15 for “‘ex- 
amination with abstract.” Thus you 
have to put up $27 before you get a 
“smell” at a loan. 

-But these people do not guarantee 
to American Agriculturist of New York 
that they are sure to sell these mort- 


is 


gages, and thus get the money to 
loan to farmers. Nothing in their 
printed matter or circular letters 


specifically promises to furnish any 
loan whatever! Their literature states: 
“We are acting as negotiators between 


the party.who wants to borrow money 
and the party who has money to loan. 
Our efforts in securing the funds for 


accepted loan applications are put forth 
in presenting your security to that vast 
host of wage earners who now have 
their money hidden away in safety de- 
posit vaults, actually dead, and out of 
circulation, or in savings banks drawing 
3% (only one-half alive) and forming a 
limited period definite earning co-part- 
nerrhip with you to your mutual profit. 
You furnish the land—y our partner fur- 
nishes the money. 


Thus far we have been unable to 
learn of any mortgages that these 
people have sold, or of any loans that 
he have supplied, says American Agri- 
culturist of New York. Furthermore, 
we do not know of any such “vast host” 
with “money hidden away” and “ac- 
tually dead.’’ Neither do we know of 
any savings banks in the United States 
that are paying as little as 3% interest. 
We have no confidenée whatever 
that Edward H. Mather or Herbert A. 
Suttle will be able to sell farm mort- 
gages to any such “vast host.” We 
don’t believe their method of doing 
business will appeal either to savings 
banks or to savings bank depositors. 

We do not advise any of our clients 
to pay any money in advance to this 
man, If Mr Mather actually furnishes 
you a loan, he will then be entitled to 
a fee and commission, because he will 
have earned the same. But farmers 
should distinctly understand that these 
men don’t guarantee to make any loan 
whatsoever. To read their letters and 
circulars, you might-infer they did, 
but they do not. They simply say that 
they are “in a position to negotiate fcr 
loans on applications.” The nearest 
their printed matter gets to the loan 
itself, is in these words: “When an 
investor signifies his intention to tur- 
nish the money you require, as shown 
in your application, details of which, 
together with full description of your 
land he has already received from us.” 
Then they go on and give you a song 
and dance to the effect that when this 
investor gets ready to put up the 
money, it will be forwarded through 
your bank and you pay them a com- 
mission of 2%% over and above the 
$27 you will have already paid them. 

They say in big type: “We do not 
handle your money,” but they certain- 
ly do handle $12 of your money in 14- 
vance before they do anything. How 
much of this commission they give 
local agents who work up “prospects” 
does not appear. They are operating 
most freely in the far west, where 
rates are 8 to 14%, but we do not know 
of any investor anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States who would buy a distant 
mortgage obtained !y such methods. 
And we don’t know of any such in- 
vestors who would buy such mortgages 
at 5% on 10 years’ time, or 6% on five 
years’ time, Their offer to refund your 





$12 after you get the loan doesn’t do ' 


you much good if you don’t get the 
loan itself, Isn’t it a pretty slick game! 


Negotiating a Farm Mortgage 


My farm of 176 acres is worth $3000 at 
a low figure, mortgage $1200. I also have 
a home in town, for which I paid $3000 
spot cash and there is not a cent of 
mortgage against it. I wish to borrow 
$1500 to pay off that $1200 and the bal- 
ance for improvements on the farm. I 
am paying 8% on the $1200, but would 
like to get the $1500 at say 6%, the vrin- 
cipal to be due $300 annually.—iG. E. T.., 
Montgomery County, Tex. 

This is a pretty loan that should be 
attractive to anyone in that vicinity 
who knows the land and the man. 
Under normal conditions in the money 
market, he would have no difficulty in 
getting that loan at 6 or 7%. If the 
Texas legislature authorizes the land 
bank in accordance with our standard 
bill, it will take care of just such 
needs. Under that system, the inter- 
est rate would be only about 5%, Texas 
has the credit union law, but spoiled 
it by insisting on the title “credit un- 
ion” instead of ‘farmers’ credit bank,” 
and also by limiting loans to $200. 


Reliable Commission Merchants 


We West Virginians need the addresses 
of reliable commission merchants and 
produce dealers in Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia. Can you supply them?—< 
iw. V. 

Attached hereto are names of prode 








uce commission merchants as Tré« 
quested. These are members of the 
National league of commission mer- 


chants and are regarded as reputable 
business men, although of course in no 
case do we guarantee that you neces- 
sarily get returns satisfactory to you. 
Correspond with some of these con- 
cerns and ask them for references as 
to fair dealing, that you may make 
inquiry in your own neighborhood. 

Crutchfield and Woolfolk, 201 21st 
street, Pittsburgh; Thomas H. Mc- 
Gowan, 54 21st street, Pittsburgh; Ed- 
ward Roberts, 220 Dock street, Phila- 
delphia; S. S. Darmon, 115 Dock 
street, Philadelphia: C. G, Justice Co, 
123 Dock street, Philadelphia. 


Answers About Money 


S. W. S.: The commission firm you 
inquire about is well rated and we 
have never had any complaint filed 
against them. 

T. A. is asked to pay $5 for an index 
to fortunes in chancery. Don’t waste 
even a postage stamp, much less $5 on 
any such scheme. 

W. E, H.: We are unable to get any 
reply from National mining explora- 
tion company and if we owned any 
shares in it, would charge them off. 

F. Y. has a mortgage coming due 
and fears he will lose his place, as the 
parties want their money. However, 
as the place is taxed for double the 
amount of the debt on it, he should be 
able to obtain a loan from some local 
person of means who knows the prop- 
erty and the borrower, or from the 
savings bank. When a state land bank 
is properly doing business, it would 
take care of such cases. Send for 
“How” letflet No 2. 








Transactions with the Murdock 
land company in Iron county, Mo, 
which took place over three years ago, 
are.barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. This concern is now said to 
be located at Murdock, Fla, and we 
wish to hear from all who have had 
experience with it. 


Robert Rowe writes: “I huve re- 
ceived my money back in full from 
that party, thanks to your assistance. 
I should have informed you the day I 
received it.”” While we are glad to 
help -our subscribers out of their 
troubles, when we take up a case in 
their behalf it is imperative that they 
notify us instantly of any develop- 
ments, especially where they receive 
settlement in full, as was done in this 
case. 





W. M. G. wants a five-year loan on 
improved real estate. You should ap- 
ply to money lenders or bankers in 
your vicinity who know you and the 
property. Also get our standard bill 
for farm finance enacted by your leg- 
islature so as to provide such loans. 


Mrs Cora L. Taylor has received her 
money from O, H. Parsons of Nor- 
wood, Mass, but Parsons had not paid 
B. 8S. Geyer of South Cushing, Me, up 
to our latest advices, for eggs the lat- 
ter shipped to Parsons. What others 
have had experience with this Par- 
sons? 


“Tf it’s advertised in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist it’s all right.” 








FARMS MAINE 


yumm Grand Opportunities ean, 

THE STATE OF MAINE has the most ac- 

cessible and cheapest agricultural land in 

the East. 

Good farms with comfortable buildings, at 

$25.00 per acre. 

Its products are in constant demand by 

7,000,000 consumers, who can be reached 

within 12 hours. 

Consider the close proximity of the STATE 

OF MAINE to the ready markets of all New 

England and New York City, with un- 

equalled railroad facilities. 

Maine produces the finest flavored Fruit, 

Vegetables, Sweet Corn and Dairy Products; 

also great staple crops of Hay and Potatoes, 

Maine entertains 500,000 Summer Visitors 

each season. Each village and farm receives 

its share. 

Property values are steadily increasing. 

Capital is readily interested in home in- 

vestments. 

NOW IS THE OPPORTUNE TIME! 
Send for Booklet,“ Diversified Farming in 
the State of Maine.’" Free Distribution. 

Address all communications to 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Room A PORTLAND, MAINE 
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on Oregon as acorn state. Acre- 
age about doubled during the last 
year. How doesa yield of 121 1-2 
bushels per acre strike you, with an 
average of 83 bushels per acre and 
a minimum of 40 1-3 bushels per 
acre in a corn contest entered by 
thirty-one farmers? 

Climate, soil and water favor corn grow- 
ing there. Excellent land for diversified 
i <. woving 
fact.for any purpose—can 
re le figures. Ask me about it. - 
Sovenation | free. 

R. A. SMITH 
Colonization & Industrial Agt, Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., Reom 3779, Union Pacific Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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NEW YORK 
News from State Capitol 


The 27th annual meeting of the 
New York state association of county 
agricultural fair asseciations will be 
held in Albany, on January 21. At 
the close of the session a banquet will 
be held in one of the local hotels 
The New York state association of 
Uniontown agricultural societies also 
convene for its annual meeting at 
the capital on January 21. 

The annual budget appropriation 
desired in New York for the coming 
year and just compiled by Comp- 
troller Sohmer shows the total appro- 
priation asked to be over $70,000,000, 
This is an increase of about $22,000,- 
000 over the 1914 appropriation. Ex- 
elusive of contributions to ihe sink- 
ing fund the total appropriation 
amsaunts to over $61,000,000, which is 
an increase of slightly more than 
$21,000,000 above the appropriation 
for 1914. 

Farly in the new year the claim of 
the Battle Island paper company of 
Oswego county is to be hearu by the 
state board of claims. The claim, 
wich amounts to $1,800,000, is made 
because of the water power rights 
appcopriated by the state in barge 
canal work. Judge Ray of the fed- 
eral district court at Norwich intt- 
mated that he would permit holders 
of the $500,000 bonds of the com- 
pany to be represented at the trial. 

The sub-committee of public build- 
ing trustees appointed to secure 
available quarters for the state engi- 
neer, comptroller and banking de- 
parcments have filed their report 
with the trustees. No account has 
been taken since it was decided to 
let the new board, which came into 
office on January 1, take the responsi- 
bility for securing new quarters. The 
eld statehouse formerly occupied by 
them is to be remodeled for the ex- 
clusive use of the court of appeals. 








Prominent Vegetable Man 

The farm of Bonney & Ware is well 
known in western New York because 
ef the work done in rafsing truck 
crops. Mr Ware died about a year 
ago. From the start W. L. Bonney 
has been in immediate charge of the 
field work and has been carrying on 
all work since his partner’s death. 
Already about 60 acres of cedar swamp 
have been reclaimed in the face of 
rather serious difficulties. A high de- 
gree of success in the production of 
celery, iettuce and spinach has been 
reached and growers are looking to 
this vegetable farm for inspiration 
and the solution of similar problems. 
Mr Bonney has been a pioneer in the 
use of tile for the drainage and irri- 
gation of muck land and has done 
splendid work in demonstrating the 
value of this system. Most growers 
believe that open ditches represent the 
only practicable method in spite of 
the disadvantages of loss of space and 
the distribution of weeds. 

Mr Bonney has served continuously 
as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York state vege- 
table growers’ association, whose in- 
terests have deeply interested him 
since the start. He has taken a lead- 
ing part in the development of some 
of the most important lines of work 
and has given willingly of his time 
and energy to association activities. 
He has been specially interested in 
development of local affiliated asso- 
ciations and the seed service which 
the main association considers one of 
its most important constructive lines 
of work. 


Funds for Jewish Farmers 

Last week in New York was held 
the annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish farmers. Reports of 
the year’s work were made showing 
how practical the application of the 
ruval credit system has been in help- 
ing voung farmers and others in need 
of funds. Loans are made on crop 
advances for sufficient periods to en- 
able the growing of the crovs = and 
their proper marketing. It is in the 
line of pooling the small money 
asscts of individuals and loaning it 
for stated periods where character, 
industry and personal integrity of the 
individual are known by the federa- 
tion. 

Steps were taken also to establish 
a market under the Manhattan bridge 
of New York city where the Jewish 
farmers can place their products cn 
sale withcut dickering with the mid- 
dieman. It is estimated that $1000 
would be required to start this work. 
Shares are to be sold at $5 each to 
those taking part. Stalls and other 
necessary marketing equipment will 
be provided. The _ federation will 
work in harmony with the plan of the 
city officials in building up these pub- 
lic markets. 





Allegany Co—Potatoes moving quite 
freely at from 30 to 35c. Not much 
doing in hay just at present. Butter 
35 to 38c. Eggs 40c for colored and 
Wc for clear white. Ben Hess of West 
Almond has just effected a sale of his 





farm of 101 acres to a Mr Hunt of 
Sales reported in various parts of the 


Farm property seems to be 
demand.—[Fred 


The Quarantine in Tioga Co 
raised by Calvin J. Huson, state com- 


a short time ago 
examination of live stock was 


inactive at 509 to 40c p 


Grange Successful—According to re- 


its indebtedness, and still has on hand 
The amount of premiums 
paid this year exceeded by $1000 any 
sum awarded in previous seasons. 
new grange was recently instituted at 
Hicksville for the purpose of forming 


S. J. Lowell of Fredonia, 


agricultural information to farm- 
The different branches 


ers and others. 
the dept of information of the govern- 
be along lines similar 
in agricultural journalism at 


the univ materilize, Mr 
Farmers of the state 


Cutting Wood—One 


Cabbage—The 


in some years in 


Planning for More Corn—Had 


Stock came to barns 
fodder enough for 


Strict — Richmond 


through the streets. 


Since addresses will be made by Dean 
B. T. Galloway of the agri col and by 
It i 


the afternoon 


dress the meeting. 


dents given an opportunity to become 
with Dr Galloway. 
foot for an open meetitng 


federal dept of agri, as guest of honor. 





ers’ week, which is Feb 9-15, all 
former students should make an effort 
to be in Ithaca at that time. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Officers at Head of Grange 


At the recent session of the 
Pennsylvania state grange, it was de- 
clared in favor of more local con- 
trol of road building expenditures. 
Pennsylvania patrons, Judging from 
past experience, have fear of best 
success from the plan of one-mon 
power in state highway matters; they 
favor better schools and to secure 
this ask for better supervision and 
larger direct state appropriations. 
They favor the county local option 
law and oppose liquor advertising in 
newspapers. The patrons favor equal 
suffrage and they want a state fair. 
They also ask for necessary appro- 
priations for the state college of agri- 
culture and ask that home economics 
be given proper attention under the 

xs of the Smith-Lever act. 








workir 

The owing oflicers were elected: 
John McSparran of Lancaster 
county, master; Frank N. Moore of 
Bradford county, overseer; Thomas 


Poilet of Bradford county, lecturer: 
Theodore Kline of Wayne county, 
steward; R. E. Green of Warren 
county, assistant steward; Rev G. 
H. Teegardin of Jefferson county, 
chaplain; E. P. Willets of Delaware 
county, secretary; Arthur Chase of 
Bradford county, gatekeeper; Miss 
Hannah Lyons of Chester county, 
Ceres; Mrs Hannah Bush of Tioga 
county, Pomona; Mrs Caroline Dale 
of Center county, Flora; Mrs Addie 
Miller of Erie county, lady assist- 
ant steward; R. S. Rankin of Wash- 
ington county, member of the execu- 
tive committee. 





Hopeful Farm Gossip 


Cc. S. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA. 

The fruit growers’ association of 
the Pacific coast recently placed an 
order in Pittgburgh for several mil- 
lion glass fruit jars. Local interest 
in farmers’ institutes in western Penn- 
sylvania is greater this year than ever 
before as shown by the large attend- 
ance at the earlier meetings. Alfalfa 
hay from Colorado is quoted in west- 
ern Pennsylvania states at $18.80 a 
ton. Preparations are already under 
way for the spraying of fruit trees at 
an early date with a lime and sulphur 
solution. 

Inspector James Gaunt of the pure 
food department is making a rigid in- 
spection of foodstuffs in Beaver valley. 
Several arrests have beén made. Re- 
ports say that owing to an educa- 
tional campaign started by the state 
department of agriculture, farmers 
are taking an added interest in sheep 
raising. It is plain that sheep can 
be economically raised in this section 
and that the return is large in com- 
parison with the cost of production. 
The industry was at one time very 
profitable in Beaver county, and it is 
hoped the recent issue will again re- 
store sheep upon many of the farms. 


Sacrifice Sale—Seventeen proper- 
ties near Bower's station on the east 
Pa railroad, belonging to the estate 
of Daniel H. Schweyer and costing 
him over $100,000, were sold at a sac- 
rifice public sale for $9116. The 
halt interest in an iron ore mine, 
which represented an investment of 
$35,000, was disposed of for $131. A 
farm of 118 acres, the mansion on 
which cost originally $S000, brought 
$2975. Woodland was knocked down 
to the highest bidder at less than $1 
an acre. A tract of 145 acres of 
chestnut timber went for $105, and 
this was considered the greatest bar- 
gain of the sale. 

Forests as Health Reserves — Dr 
Joseph T. Rothrock, formerly _ state 
forestry commissioner and now sec- 
retary of the Pa forestry assn, at the 
annual meeting of the society held 
this month in Philadelphia, advocated 
the use of forest reserve lands as out- 
ing grounds for the training of young 
men in physical endurance. He con- 
tended that Pa should set the pace 
for using forest reserves as nurseries 
for public health. 

Horticultural Notice—The vegetable 
growers of Pa will hold a _ special 
three-day session in Wilkes Barre 
Jan 19-21, in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Pa hort assn. 

Fake Buyers Halted—Two fake 
buyers of farms got a _ setback in 
Pottstown, where they had, as they 
thought, completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the L. M. Yerger 
farm. The terms were: $1000 down, 
$2500 in taking possession, and mort- 
gage of $3000 for the remainder 
When the time came for payment of 
the $1000, the would-be purchasers 
wrote Mr Yerger that the bank at 
Lock Haven, where they had their 
deposit. would not permit it to be 
withdrawn without being xziven 30 
days’ notice, and inquired whether 
a note for the money could not be 
negotiated in Pottstown. A man was 


- 
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then sent to look up matters at thse 
Lock Haven bank, and he could fing 
no trace of the farm buyers, or that 
there was a deposit to their credit,” 
Their object was to get the $1000 on 
the discounted note, but they were 
tripped up. 

Good Poultry Show—The eighth 
annual show of the Philadelphia 
poultry assn closed on Dec 19% fk 
was the best exhibition of the kind 
ever seen in the Quaker city, and 
drew entries from Pa, as well as from 
points in N J, Del, and Md. 

Philadelphia Co Fair Assn entered 
upon its third year with the election 
of: Pres, Samuel K. Foster; vice. 


pres, Dr George W. Mackenzie; see, 
Henry Brous,*-and treas, Wal.er R. 
Buckman. The 1915 fair will be hei4 


at kyberry on Sept t-1 
Creating Farm ItInterest—The Rea#. 


ing chamber of commerce is soi'c Ung 
farmers, their sons and daughters i 
attend the Pa state col sesfior o? 
farmers’ week, Dec 2S-Jan 2 it igs 
believed he delegation will numer 
at least 5U persons, 15 names having 
been secured as early as Dee 10. 


Active New Grange—Ontelaunee jg 
the name of a new grange at Leesport 
in Berks Co, and 1617 is its number, 
It is doing good work in discuss. 
ing topics of current interest. The 
last meeting was devoted to dairy sub- 
jects, and there was a lively expres. 
sion of opinion as to why Jersey ang 
Guernsey cows are preferable for but- 
ter purposes to the Swiss. An interest. 
ing progr:.m will be rendered on Dee 
26 and.a om session” wiil be held 
on Jan 25 


Less Live Stock Fed 

H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 9 

Many farmers who had intended 
feeding cattle and sheep have been 
prevented from buying in Chicago 
and other parts of the west, on ace 
count of the quarantine due to the 
foot and mouth disease. Vhat ree 
sult this will make in prices next 
spring of beef cattle, sheep and hogg 
is a problem. There have been, s9 
far, many cattle sold in the Chicago 
and Pittsburgh markets to slaughter- 
ers, which were only fit for feeders, 
and no doubt would now be in Ohio 
and other states in feeding barns, 
had it not been for the outbreak of 
disease in cattle. 

Only one case of this disease wag 
reported in Franklin county. All of 
these were shot down, 36 head, and 
buried in one trench with quicklime 
over them; and by report only seven 
were in any manner diseased. No 
efforts were made to treat the cat- 
tle to cure them. Many farmers have 
lost faith in veterinary science and 
veterinary schools Men who came 
from Germany and Holland, who had 
experience as farmers and dairymenr 
there, say that foot and mouth dis- 
ease is treated and cured in cattle 
and they become healthy again. Many 
losses have been sustained by farm- 
ers, dairymen and dealers in live 
stock from the quarantine, which 
has lately been removed from many 
counties of the state and modified in 
some others. Y 

Citlzens of Columbus have not beea 
buying so largely of meats and milk 
during the past six weeks as they 
formerly did. They became alarmed 
when the cattle disease was so exten- 
sively published in accounts of its 
ravages in newspapers, and the rav- 
ages were principally in the news- 
papers, But since, there has not been 
a single case reported of mouth dis- 
ease in a human being which could 
be traced as having been caused hy 
the eating of meat or drinking miik. 
and the scare is subsiding. There 
are more sales of meat and milk now. 
The demand for beef cattle, mutton 
sheep, lambs and hogs is greater; 
prices are advancing a little. Nearw 
ull of the beef and pork coms 
dressed from Chicago. Much of the 
mutton and lamb also. 





At Albany, N Y, eggs 44¢ p deg 
fowls 14¢-p Ib, turkeys 18c, ducks 
1414c, geese lic, potatoes Sie p Mh 
onions S5c, eabbage $3 p 100, turnips 5 
40c p bu, apples 2 p bbl, beets 1, Cate® 


rots 1, pumpkins 75c, celery He 
od, 5 
At Syracuse, N Y, beans $3 p B® 
heets 35c, cabbage 50e p doz, carrots | 
Soe p doz bechs, celery 20 @ 30c, parse 
nips 60c p cra, onions 60c p = por 
tatoes 50c, pumpkins, 5c ea, § a 
1.12 p 100 lbs, spinach 40c p bu, tur 
nips 40c, apples 75c, turkeys 23¢ p Th 
fowls 14c, chickens 16c, geese 
ducks 14c, eggs 55c p doz, timom 
hay 15@17.50 p ton, alfalfa 4@ 
oat straw 10@12, corn S85e p bu, 
60c, native unwashed wool 1 
p Ib. . a 
At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $ 
bu, medium 3.40, pea beans 2.60, 
50¢ p doz, turkeys 18c p Ib, fo 
chickens 14c, geese 15c, ducks. 
potatoes 4ic’ p bu, cabbage 2 
100, celery 35c p doz, squash 
100 Ibs, onions 90c@1 p bu, 
2@3.50 p bbl, new honey 16@ 
lb, timothy hay 14@17 p tom 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 














STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
































Oash or 7~Wheat—, --Corn—~ Oats 
Spot F = 2 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 


























Chicago ....-.1 -65 -70 50 41 
New York 75 79 54 AB% 
Boston ..- - 77 87 56 46% 
st Louis 1.20% .96% .61 = 
Toledo 1.23% .98 . 7 = 
Minneapolis 1.23% .88 8 6% — 





At Chicago, wheat sold at a highe, 


range, cash lots this week at substan- 
tially a top level A feature wus 


drouth t 
south west 








127%, July 1.18@1.19 




































surplus of wheat, covering the next 

. six months, and the export movement 

form the controlling factors. Of im- 
portant speculative value is the un- 

; certainty about the Argentine crop 

‘ and its shipping surplus. Meanwhile 

° in the US wheat receipts at primary 

- points this season have been very 

: much heavier than a year ago, but so 

: with the exports The undercurrent 

: jin the wheat trade is one of con- 

l fidence, war exigencies calling for 

: continued heavy purchases in this 

2 country. Exports of breadstuff are 

at a high level. 

1 The corn market averaged dull but 
firmer England has een getting 
much more corn than i year 
ago and the home trade is aimost en- 
tirely on domestic account; good de- 
mand for shipments to feed lots in 

l middie and western states. The At- 

a lantic seaboard is a moderate buyer. 

) Receipts at primary points are nor- 

3 mally larg No 2 mixed corn ir 
elevator sold at 64@65c p bu, May 

y W@7i 

€ The s; market was a narrow af- 

t fair, gel y steady in tone, standard 

s grade ‘ iil, @40c p u and 

9 May 52 

0 Rye \ S easy spite of some in- 

- quiry, No 2 quotable around $1.08 p bu. 

. Baril ved some recovery from 

o recent eakness narket featureless. 

, Fair feed grades JS 6 p bu, 

f malting 65 72 

Fiel eds were quiet rimé clover | 

s eat steady at 154%4c p prime tin 

f othy 644c, with Mar delivery highe 

a around 7 

a At New York, No 2 red _ winte1 

a wheat sold early this week at about 

ue $1.31 p bu, No 1 spring 1.33, No 2 hard 

winter 131%, coarse western spring 

a br sks t I e sold at 

ton, standard middlings 

e l meal oY, cottonseed 

d 7 protein 22.50@23 

i , 28.504 20 Poston and 

e ; te ts, S meal 1 p 

ton higher. 

Ly 

i- a 

re THE DAIRY MARKETS 

h CHOICE CREAMERY SUTTER PER POUND 

~ New York Boston Chicago 

PS 1914 34%, 3 83 

; 1913 3 > aol 

at 1912 2 2 = 

ik on rf 

2y 1911 36 35 

2] Butter 

n- At New York, much of the stock 

its arriving shows defective quality and 

v- buyers wanting fcy, butter are having 

s- some difficulty in supplying their 

on Wants. Best quality creamery butter 

3 is quoted up to about 34 p Ib, 

id other high scoring lots 29 dairy 

hy Ba 32c 

= At Boston, the market still tends 

be upward on fine goods, not that the 

whe 


@emand is active or that there is not 
a sufficient supply, but in keeping with 
the course of outside markets on that 
Stade, which naturally makes local 
he dealers firmer holders, especially as 
A hot a great deal of really fine fresh 
butter is coming in On the urder- 
Brades the market is dull and efforts 














The present and prospective worl?’s 


a late Dec govt bulletin placing 
conditions of autumn sown wheat at 
only 88.3, against 97.2 one year ago, 
and 90.3 a 10-year average. The 
he past fall in parts of the 
was contributory to this. 
No 2 red winter in elevator or Dec 
delivery sold at 1.24@41.25 p bu, May 


encourages hopes of exports, while 
2se here that stands 


there is much che 





owners as much as it will bring to- 


day; hénce the firm attitude of the 


trade. At wholesale: 


Twins, fcy 
15% @l6e p 1), fair to good 14@15c, 
young America 156@16%c. 





At Columbus, ©, corn ble p bu, oats 


50c, bran $27 p ton, 

timothy hay 15, clover 
T%ec p 1b, veal calves 7 
@ic, sheep 5@tc, lam! 





a: 


m 


Ss 


iddlings 2, 
1, steers 7G 





hogs 6% 


y a Ye, eggs 





15 


42c p doz, fowls llc p Ib, turkeys 18¢, bu, No 2 red wheat 1.20, No 2 red 






ducks c, potatoes 60c p bu, white corn 70c, No 3 white oats 52%c, 
onions 4 red and yellow 65@ 5c, At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 


cabbage 1.25 PR 100 lbs, turnips 50c p 


$1.23 No2w 78c, No 8 
bu, apples 2@3.50 p bbl. L235 p bu, No white corn éSc, No 


: 1 rye 1.15, No 3 white oats 5ilc, timothy 
At Cleveland, 0, eggs $4c p doz. hay 18@19.50 ‘p ton, clover mixed 








fowis 444c p 1b, apples 2@%2 p bbl, 164 — alfalfa 17@20, rye straw 
beets Sic p bu, cabbage 13@15 p ton, re bre 24@2S8, green salted hides 
carrots Ste p bu, marrow beans 4.75, i 104% p ib, medium unwashed 
pea beans 3.25, onions 120) p 100-Iib arent of ¢ 24c, eggs Sic p doz, fowls 
bag, popcorn 4c p Ib, potatoes We p 2c p lb, chi kens 12@1l4c, ducks 12@ 
bu, rutabagas Soc, Hubbard squash Il4ec, appi¢ 2a@3 p bbl. beets 1.5), 





IS@20 pp ton, white turnips 50e p cabbage 1.35, onions 45@%0c p bu, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women, 18 or over Get 








able in American Agriculturist. 


to buy, sell or exchange 
THE ADDRESS m 
advertisement and ea 












Six Cents a Word. 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 


cents a word you can advertise a. 4. you wish 


be counted as part of the 





overnmer* life jobs. $65 to $150 month. Thousands 


1915 eppo ntments Big oppor unity for farmers. (Com- 

! sitteation stffict Pull’’ unnecessary Write 

Immediately for I o pn ms now obisainable 
ITT'TE. Dept O 40, Rochester, N 


FRANKLIN INST 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 306.000 
Pp otected posiiions i United States service. Thou 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly | sands of vacancies every yt There is a big chance 

re for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ 
nen Just _ask for booklet S$-822 No obligation, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny EARL BOPEING, Washing ah... : 

At a cost of six kind qill be allowed under this head, thus mak- WANTED-~100 able-hodied men to prepare for rafl 
ing a swall adv as noticeable as a large one way ain ser" Pesttions p : $75 to $150 month 

- . Standard roa rperi sary Transporta 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- tion nian & AITLWAY INSTITU TE Dept 2! 

vertising is only six cents a word each Insertion | Indiana . | 


initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 


RAIL WAY MATI ‘ LERKS elerk-carriers and. rural 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 

































































































































advertisement must have address on, as we cannot of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of i aes | wan oe E conducte oe 107 -R help 
forward replies sent to this office aame by our subscribers that the publishers of this = rial examinatic ne pee, ' S 
- Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall | — 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantes reach the buyer 5 nor can they guarantee i COME) CHAUFFEUR ¥ . eat 
insertion in issue o* the following week. Adver- the hatching of eggs. é shall continue to exer BECO ik} ¢ HA FFEURS. $18 week. Earn while 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO cise the greatest care My allowing poultry and egs Sample ; FRANKIAN IN 

‘T”’ will be accepted at the above rate, but advertisers to use thig column, but our respons Dept 0-5¢ n este NY 
wil} be inserted in onr REAL ESTATE MARKET bility must end with that | GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. age 2] t 
‘ : 4 ee a 50. Make $125 mo W OZMENT, 107 F 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST St Louis 
315 Fourth Ave New York City aoe ————— 
i | 
| |OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
| EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS | 
| pone te quae MONEY-MAKING FARM horses. 18 cows, tools 
POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 Page periodical, up to FIRST-CLASS FRUIT TREES Appl s | M™ crops, Big. rich, 1 tive 215 re New York farm 
date, telis all you want — "wy about care and | cherries plums. all varieties. Propagated fre m | only miles te large ity n on market with 
Management of poultry or sure or profit Four we know orries mn Mazzard roots Write complete equipment for uick sale as owner who has 
months for 10 cents POU I RY ADVOCATE, Dept catalog sAMU EL FRASER, 35 Main St, Genes | made mone wants t etire to smaller ~ : 205 
10. Syracuse N Y N ¥ } acres early lev fields ainder wooc arge 
: ~ ——— ——— ) orcha ! 2-stors 12-r t Is¢ spring water, *hree 
FAWN INDIAN RUNNER DUG KS, white CLOVER— Bu lirect «a money. We pay | big barns, poultry ise er buildings, maple 
strain. The greatest layer nd best payers freight New crop GLit K Ss SEED FARMS, Smoke shade, fine view; if take ow, you get livestock, all 
ducks. Mine are winners herever shown Beautiful town, Pa machinery, ac $ 25 acres oats, 10 acres 
pens all ready to lay at $10. T. H. METTLER, East — | buckwheat, 8 acres potatoes, © a corn, 50 tons 
Milistone, N ONION SEED. JONES & BOWERS, McGuffey, 0, | hay and other crops nly $900 easy terms. Full 
—_ Growers, dealers Write for prices. } details and ave r ire Ss. Page | “Strout 's 
PURE BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS ee EA STHOUT FARM AGENCY, ptaiton lee 
Silver Campines and White Wyandottes. Satisfaction oc > 2 = Er } copy E. A. STROUT FARM AGEN( Statior 096 
| guaranteed. Stamp. IRVING A. WHEELER, R F D DOGS AND PET STOCK | 47 West 34th St, New York 
| 2, Mapiewood Farm, Massena, N Y Se — — — - — —_ 
. ms si SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS » sa from regis VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA SETTLERS 
600 BRONZE Biack, White, Slate. Narragansett | tored = wk sles $8 emales §$ 2 \ s al i ments: governt t land: rallwavs: free 
and Bourbon Red breeding turkeys. Best flocks in | females fo ree $6 iso stack Cir ' achaola: « ~- gation 1 years to pay fo arms 
America. Write F. A. CLARK, Freeport, O CLOVE RNOO} K Fr ik M Chamb i. P adapted to alfalfa ort gr s. fruit. et t 
} vn _ : ~ “ - . —_—_—____ —_ ike Ca rni ample market reluced passages 
75, THOROUGHBRED TOULOUSE GEESE for} SHETLAND PONIES AND COLLIES. MRS FRED , special si g arranged. Free particulars 
reeders $6 pair. Indian Runner ducks $4 trio. BAY | BOWMAN. Springboro, Pa | from F. T. A. FRICKE. Government Representative 
VIEW POULTRY FARMS, Shelitown, Md * — | from Victoria, Box 71, 6S7 Market St, San Franciaco 
uuuieeniinniae + - i Ca 
LARGE WHITE ROCKS $2. Choice Berkshires $7. MACHINERY > is 
Itreeding and satisfactior guaranteed LESLIE i’ } TT! y N SHENANDO VALLEY of 
BOYER, Burkittsvile, Md | ooo 5 ARMS polly gg ai BS, 
. — a sor SWING STANCHIO table cattle, | $959 and up, easy terms. Good fr vegetable, poul 
TURKEYS sourbon, Br mn 2 White Black, Nar- a ir at arn eap Thousa i y nd live stoc country Send for literature now 
agansett and Slate, $4 $ None better. CLARK | cu and full inforn Writing i. LA BAUME, Agr'l Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade 
BROS, Freeport, O turer. ROY BROS. Eas Barnet, Vt Blhig, Roanoke, Va 
» BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Rose Comb Leghorn, ! 2% H P GASOLINE ENGINE, nearly new, $40. | a5 ACRE FRUIT FARM, Warne county, New York 
Golden Wyandottes SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, j ARTHUR NIK HOLS, Chili, N ¥ | Apples, peaches, erries, pears “raspberries Timber 
Claysville, Pa %, good barn, fine house with bathroom; near school 
—_ 4 “W's ‘iy “hure stores eamery Price S760 Address 
CHOICE ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED WOMEN’S WANTS OWNER care Edward S. Chapmen. Court Meus 
cockerels Reasonable FRANK HORNING, Clifton ———s Syracuse, N ¥ 
Springs, N Y¥ : d 














= to lift prices ar unsuccessful At 
: Wholesale: Fancy northern ec my, tubs 
3 me @2ic 1 bxs and ints 54% 
a 3% @3 I ind pi a Gi 
pe . & ac, fey west mv SS@ Sise fey 
ire 2 Serage cu 30 @ 52 %2c, go0d to choice 
? 4 emy 3 4 fa to sia “Oa Se 
a At Columbus, cmy butter 33c p Ib, 
vi dairy 2) 
ae At Albany, emy 3%: 
At Pittsburgh, emy 36c. 
5 At Buti 1lo, cmy 34c, dairy 32c 
i: At Syracuse. emv S4c, dairy 236@38c. 








ind, cmy 35c, dairy 26c. 

A sin, Ill, Dec 19, aN sales of 
Sfeamery butter today were at 33c 
P ib. ' 














Cheese . 

At New York, tradine has been 
Peer Guiet in cheese, business be- 
fond dene chiefly in state flats at 
—* 15% @15léc State whole 
: k Specials are quoted at 15% @ 

S| fey 15@15%ec, skims 9@ 13%4c, 

young Americas, daisies and 
twins 14% @15%4¢. ; 7 . 
At Boston, th. 


; market continues 
inactive, but prices are steady, since 


© is no inclination on the part of 
TS to sacrifice profits fon the 





























































































































ty © of business Firmness abroad 














FOR SALE—Rose mnt Brown 
gladiolus bulbs. CLE ox sw ART, 
town Y 


Ro 


Leghorns and 
ute 80, James- 





f interested in 
OGAN, Cum 





TURKEY S—Ogan's giant Bronze. I 
a fine tom, pair or trio, write 8s. B 
erland © 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Rh 
cl:icks Beauties BRargai VAN 
Lake, Pa 


ode Island — 
ALLEN Ec 





BOURBON RED TURKEYS FOR 


hens $4. RUSSELL BRADLEY, Mere 











SALE. Toms $5, 
ersburg, Pa. 








RUNNER DUCKS « 


ilar each 
sale SALT LICK F sR Ms Man nington, Ww 


fifteen “— for 








SALE “PU RE BRED Ww HITE: 
turkeys MRS LAMOLT CLOSE, Locke 


HOLLAND 
» a 





BARRED ROCK COCKEREI 
$2.50. L. J. BRADWAY James 





MAMMOTH BRONZ* TURKEYS, - 


HENRY McPHILMY, ¢ ons‘ ableville 





wr 


fine birds, only 
NY 


Toulouse geese. 
Y. 





TOULOUSE GEESE red from prize 
NJ 





Stamp. A. MORITZ, Raiiwas 


rinners $4 up. 





BRONZE TURKEYS from 47 Ib 
% SD 


GEORGE WOLF, Seneca Fal 





ms. Winners! 





M. BROOKMAN, 


PURE BRED BRONZE TURKEYS. 
Ft Plain, N ¥ 


MES. JOHN 





_ MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
FIELD, st Freeto ae | 





M 


RS PEARL P. 





~ SOME CHOICE BUFF TURKEYS. HARRY 


PROUTY. Cumberland, © 





MU SCOVIES $1.50 trio. JESSTE 
Yy. 


Petersburg, N 


REYNOLDS, 





WHITE HOL SED TURKEYS. § 
Ma 


Rockville 


E. KILGOUR, 





City, 


RUNNER DUCKS CHEAP. NELSON’S, Grove 
Pa. 





LIVE STOCK 


SMOOTH. BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS. Large, 
One extra = 


smooth, prolife bred gilts and sows 


March boar Pigs 2 to 4 months 


Selinsgrove. Pa 


D. N. AP 





vy a GUERNSEY COWS. Four pure bred, two 


in R, also seven beautiful grades 


six sea CHAS E. WILBUR, Greenwich, N Y¥ 


from three to 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. service boars 


turkeys. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 


Buff Orpington 
and Rhode Isiend Red cockerels. Also White Holland 
‘a. 





EXTRA FINE JERSEY RED PIGS. eight weeks 
old, at farmers’ prices. INGLESIDE FARMS. Schuyl- 


kill Haven, Pa 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS and 9 cattle. 
‘a 


SPROWILS & SLEMMONS. Claysville. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both ome. Prices reason- 
a. 


able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Mauufacturers are writing. for 
patents procured through me. Three books with list 
inventions —— sent free. Advice free. I get 


patent or no fee. B. OWEN, 
Washington, D C. 
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Owen Bidz. 





FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly amaged Brist« 


stoneware shipped to y GOING SOUTH? Our list of truck and stock farms 





























at New Brighton, Pa. for $1 Lots are ell assorted and playtations in Louisiana may include your wants 
containing ‘4 ‘7s, pans, bowls. pitchers. tea and Write for catalog GALBREATH BROS, Memphis 
beau pots a ttle of each Send cash with order Tenn 
Write us. EL <W ASEY & CO, Portland, Me _ ee 
DELAWARE FARMS—Good land close to best 
| markets, genial climate Free jes Ww Address 
MISCELLANEOUS | STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Det 
. . . EX‘ HANG 1k Far x acres for small 
EOW TO GET FARM FINANCE under farms LOUIS ROBENSTEIN, Berkshire. N.Y 
is the title of a leafler that ! rho 
It tells what has been done 
tam states to help farmers to finance em D ll 
scribes just what to do and how to-do it Get the Idle 0 ars 
get a law in your state uuder which m 


may be easier among farmers. (Gi\ t now tied up in your surplus 
Myrick’s standard bill for a state law hat are : 


co-operative banks, also for farm mortgage banks live stock, poultry, eggs or farm prod- 
Get this leaflet, take up the subject in your ferm uce, and which you can release and set 
organizations, get this bill enccted by your sta'e to work Sor you by the use of the Farm 














legislature this winter. It has become a law already | ers’ Exc! re columns 
in several states. This leaflet 1s es to any sul Would: 't it be czood business to tur 
amy - — or ~ mo. the" pice : ane copy your over-supply into cesh, especiitiy 
three cents, six coi ‘cents, 15 i when the cost in money and trouble is s° 
s‘amps or coin ORANG E JUDD SE RVIC =: BU "RE. AU, | s'tight? Six cents a word is the price 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. New York, N ¥ of an adv in this column that will reach 
o ~— w rere ese £25,000 readers and some of them are 
THE HoW LEAFLETS—Each gives plain, pr bound to be interested 
tical directions as to just what to do, how to do ti 


—,_% do it—short, businesstike. efficient. Fas) 
enough when you know how. Given to any Americar . 
Agriculturist subscriber who remits 2c per copy, to nor Fl A und Your Place 
subscribers 5c per copy No 1, How te start a Farm oating ro 
ers’ Club, single sueet. 2, How to Get Farm Finance ‘ as z , nme 
Under State Law, 16 pages; includes standard bill for | Most likely, are things Ae can't . _ 
model law. 3. How to Reform Produce Commission , yourself and if not turned into me ns! 
Marketing; includes standard bill for model law they'll probably spo!! Why don’t you 
How to Deal with Deposit-Loan Installment Concerns, | <1)" them? In the next town, maybe, 
complete qupece ond mete ee fe Oe Sate vee | t ‘’s a man who perhaps would buy 
lature to enact. Address ORANGE JUDD SERVICE | there's ¢ 2. = 6We are eonetentl 
BUREAU, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. your whole stock. a Se ee ee 
getting letters from subscribers who 
EGG CASES, second hand, complete $7.50 hundred | have tried the Farmers’ Exchange and 
Apsie ——— Some. baskets, pe a coops, parcel | have made money in a Way that sur- 
post egg boxes. Ladders, all orchard and poultry - they do it. why can’t 
1 a > — ay them. If they can do it, J 
supplies. McKANNA’S COOPERAGE, Honesdale, Pa ae Think it over and then send your 
FANCY WATERPROOF TABLESPREADS made | adv with remittance by money order or 
from paar sheep and calf skins. J. T. VON BERGEN bank draft, at 6 cents per word, to 
Great md, Pa 


Agrioulturist 
VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. While American on 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5. Rosedale, Ka 315 Fourth Ave., New York ; 

















Continued Use Proves It One of 
the Best Advertising Mediums 


Orange Judd Company 
New York 
Yours of the 14th received. I have advertised in the Farmers’ Exchange 
Columns of the American Agriculturist every week from last February until 
the latter part of Sentember, and I find it to be one of the best advertising 
mediums in the United States. 


Remsenburg, N. Y. HARRY L. SQUIRES 






















































THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


Apple exports from the Atlantic 


ports for the week ended Dec 19, with 
comparisons, figures in barrels, follow: 





To Liver- Man- 

From pool London Glasgow chester Total 
Boston 5,731 363 - os 7,084 
New York 12,070 §8 9,000 — 0.906 
Portland 8,948 — _— 11,325 
Halifax 9 


St John 





Week's totals 3: 


last year { 

Season 587,447 286, 988 

Last year 456,104 241,994 305, 
Includes 732 to Hamburg. 71 


Hamburg. 


At New York, trade in apples is 


generally quiet, but fancy fruit held 
steady at full late prices Quotations 
on standard varieties of choice apples 


range from $2@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, the general trend of 
yrices still upward, especially in the 
case of fey fruit which is in strong 
demand and none too pientiful. The 
lower grades drag a little in the m 
ter of sales, but the absence of ire 
supplies keeps them firm in price ne 
inclined to work up in sympathy 
with the better lines. The expori 
movement has been small lately, bui 
it is lack of steamer space that i 


tirely to blame. Late cables indicat 
that the foreign markets are as keen 
as ever for apples with prices stil! 
well above the domestic basis on al! 


good, sound offerings. At  whole- 
sale: MeIntosh Red $4@4.50 p bbl, 
King 2.50@3.50, Baldwin, extras 2.75 
@3, No 1 2a 2.50, -No 2 1.50 @2, 
Greening 2@2.50, Spy 2@3, box fruit 
T5c @$1.50 p bu bx. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, wareliouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a smali way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 
higher. 





Beans 

The bean acreage in Monroe county 
is gradually growing smaller and the 
yields are very poor in dry seasons. 
If the spring is late beans do not 
mature early enough to put in vheat. 
It does not pay to raise them other- 
wise. When beans make a _ large 
crop, they are very hard on the land 
and necessitate extra fertilizing. 
Evervone in the vicinity has been los- 
ing money on bean ground for the 
past two seasons.—[E. . Harmon, 
Monroe County, N Y. 

It is gossiped in the bean trade that 
there is an attempted bean cofner. 
Whether there is a corner in beans or 
not it is a fact that buying of beans 
for shipment to European countries 
has bean a factor in the market this 
season. The bean market showed 
lethargy throughout ‘the summer, and 
well into the fail. It only picked up 
upparently upon the reports of buying 
for foreign account and prices ad- 
vanced .to their current level about a 
month ago. Then there was a lull in 
the market and recently activity and 
more firmness in the market have 
been noted. 

At New York, a stronger market 
rules. Sales of pea and medium 
beans are reported mainly at $4.60, 
put some lots seil a little higher. Red 
kidney bring 5.35, white 7.25, yellow 
eye 5.25, lima 6 

At Chicago, the bean market con- 
tinues firm, cold weather favoring con- 
sumption. Stocks of pea beans are 
reported small and the country is 
holding firmly. A trifle better prices 
are quoted. ‘Red kidney are obtain- 
able at former prices, brown Swedish 
scarce. Choice hand-picked pea beans 
sell at $2.75@2.85, common 2.40@ 
2960, rei kidney 3.25@3.50, brown 
Swedish 2.75@3.25. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, quiet and generally 
steady is the evaporated apple mar- 
ket. Fancy are quoted at 74 @7%c¢ 
p Ib, prime 64% @6%c. 

Kggs 

At New York, the supply of fresh 
gathered eggs is still comparatively 
light, but in larger proportions than 
a fortnight ago. Prices are somewhat 
lower. Holders are offering good to 
average lots of éggs at 3877 40c p doz, 
refrigerator stock 22@27c, nearby hen- 
nery 40@50. 

At Boston, the edge is off the mar- 
ket as far as hennery and nearby 
eggs are concerned, but shows com- 
parative firmness on western and 
storage offerings. Not many westerns 
are coming in, while there is a strong 
speculative demand for heid eggs. 
Hennery and nearby eggs, on the 
other hand, are coming along quite a 
little more freely than recently and 
while the supply is by no means 





Markets and Marketing 


Haceumnoeernninnannncnnnannoannannvnunnnnnn 


sire of receivers to keep cleaned up, 
be caught with high-priced 


hennery 49@50c p doz, 
45@46c, fresh western, 
prime firsts 43 @ d4c, | 


choice eastern 


Pia selling at 





nd Seckel are quoted at 8@5 


Hay and Straw 


is quoted at about 8283 






and Md 25@75c, New Orleans $1@2 p bbl, Fla okra 
$2.50@5 p carrier, oyster plant $4@5 p 100 behs 
parsnips $1.25@1.75 p bbl, Fila large peas $3@6, 

al @i, @ bx. s0@ 


bbl, 
squash 75c@$1, marrow 50@75c, Fla white sense 
p bekt, white turnips $1@1.95 p bil, rutabagas 60@ 
Boe, Fla tomatoes $1.50@3 p carrier. 


Wool 


Manufacturers of woolens in the 
U S, it is reported, stand ready to 
guarantee to England that if they are 
permitted to get wool out of London, 
the stock will not find its way in any 
form to Germany, Austria or any 
other country with which England is 
at war. Dealers are urgently in need 
of medium and cross-bred wools for 
manufacture of coarse woolen mate- 
arials such as sweaters, blankets, 
socks, etc, to fill orders for the 
warring countries. Besides, the harm- 
ful effect to business here at home is 
noted in the manufacturers of men’s 
wear and dress goods, not knowing 
what kind of fabric they will be able 
to produce for the next heavy weight 
season, because kinds of wool that are 
absolutely essential for the-production 
of certain cloths are not now to be 
had, Much uncertainty about the 
embargo which England placed upon 
the shipment of wools from her colo- 
nies to U S has been apparent in the 
woolen market for some time. One 
report would state that the embargo 
had been lifted under certain restric- 
tions. The next day this was denied. 
The result is that the American man- 
ufacturers are all at sea and cannot 
properly make plans for the coming 
season’s trade. On the other hand, 

















$17@18 p ton, 


and Wis 9@11, 


In this vicinity only half a crop of 
holdings only a third 


and yellow be- 


trade quiet and foreign 
reported as falling off. 


75@S85c p 65 to 7 : 
50 p 100 Ibs, Cal 1.60 @1.65, 
valencia 4@ 4.50 p full case. 


choice stock is steé 
suppl y of all grades — and m: arket 








trading in live 
roosters 9@101l4c, 


premium over live weight. 


At New York, New Orleans anise $1.75@2.‘ 
$1@1.25 p era or bbl, 


: , Long Island short cut cauli- 
pg iil. “10 » bhi a 10@50c p doz bchs or 
—e $10@14 p 
escarole “$1. boa? 50, 
horse-radish $5@6 p bdbi, 
ria lettuce 50c@$2 p Lskt, Va 


; - . : St 
large, it is ample for wants, while the: 3.4 ae Rade D dbl, 


Where Everybody Works—Even the Head of the Herd 


splendid Holstein bull, Judge Segis, owned by 
Y. This is the way the Soules 


take his exercise. This bull is a 


Segis. “Judge Segis’’ combines the 
of the breed. He has to his credit 


wool growers are inclined to side with 
England and ask that the embargo 
be kept on wool, which, theoretically 
at least, would help prices here in 
the US 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Dec 21— 


Last week the cattle market con- 
tinued very dull after Monday, clos- 


ing 35@50c lower than the opening 


on steers; easier for fat bulls, but 
about steady for others; steady for 


medium and good cows, but lower for 


fat cows and bologna stock. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Steers 
s6@ 9. 50, oxen 6.50@7.50, bulls, 4.25@ 
7.25, cows 3@6.50, veals 7.50@ 138, culls 


».0@7.50, grassers 4@5, yearlings 4 
@ 4.75. : 

Today there were 66 cars of cat- 
tle and 1590 calves on sale. Steers 
opened slow, but a fraction higher 
than last week’s closing prices; con- 
tinued dull to the finish. Calves were 
very slow and veals weak to 25@50c 
lower; grassers and yearlings were 
also slow and weak, with the pens 


barely cleared. Steers averaging 810 


to 1401 lbs sold at $6.25@8.70 p 100-1bs, 
including 12 cars Ky 1008 to 1303 lbs, 
at 7.15@8.70, 9 cars Va, 1076 to 1263 


Ibs, 7.70@8.50, 3 cars Ill, 1288S to 1400 


Ibs, 8.40, 2 cars Tenn, 810 to Nag Ibs, 


; OF 


6.50@8, southern steers, 890 Ibs, 6.25, 
N Y do, 880 lbs, 7. Oxen sold at 650 


@%.20, bulls 4.50@7.50, cows 3.245@ 
7.10, veals 5@12, grassers and year- 
lings 3.50@4.75. 

Sheep today were weak to 25c 
lower; lambs slow and 25@50c lower 
with about 10 cars held over. Com- 
mon to choice sheep, ewes, sold at 








$3.25@5.50 p 100 lbs, lambs at 6.50 


@8.75, yearlings at 6@7. Top prie2 
for N_ Y state lambs 9, Vt do 8.75, 
Jhio do 8.75, Ind do 8.50, Pa do 8, 


Hogs ‘ruled steady after Monday of 
last week up to Wednesday, eased off 
later, closing 25c lower. Prices today 


were generally 25c lower with good 
heavy to medium weights selling at 
$7.25@7.50 p 100 lbs, mainly at 7.25, 
roughs at 6@6.50. 


There was a moderate demand for 
offerings at the sales stables last 


week, but with liberal supply on hand 


prices were generally lower. Fair to 
good heavy drafters $300@350 per 
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head; with an occasional sale at — 
higher figures; chunks 175@ 20, ; 
fair to good second-hand work horseg 

of the delivery type 100@175, inferior 
do, 25@90. 

At Buffalo, market for beef cattle 
opened this week at about the same 
level as it closed last week Saturday. 
Receipts were 1250 head. Shipping 
steers fair to prime were quoted at 
$8.25@9 p 100 Ibs, plain 7.50 @ 8.10, 
butchering steers fair to choice 7@ 
8.50, yearlings 7@9, weighty heifers 
7.75@8, best handy weight butchers 
7.25@7.50, common to good 6@7, 
cows, medium to good butchers 4,75 
@7.25, best heavy fat 6.50@7, cut. 
ters 4@4.25, canners 3.50 @3 a heavy 
bulls 7@7.25, butchering 25 @ 4.75, 
sausage 5.50@6. All pm Pe of hogs 
sold at about 7c p lb Monday, total 
receipts being 30,000 head. These 
prices are about 40c on 100 Ibs lowers 
than the previous Saturday’s quota- 
tions. Sheep and lambs arrived tg 
the number of 13,000. Good to choice 
lambs sold at 8@8. 35 p 100 lbs, handy 
weights 7@7.50, yearlings 6.25 4 7.25, 
sheep 4@4, 50. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, the beef cattle 
market Mond _y of this week was 
slow, all grades lower and good to 
choice cattle cleared $8.85@9 p 166 
lbs, good 1300 to 1400-lb steers 840@ 
8.85, medium to good 1200 to 130035 
steers 8@S8.30, tidy 1050 to 115045 
steers §@8.30, fair to medium 1000 to 
1100-Ib steers 6.35@6.90, fair 900 to 
1000-lb steers 5.65@6.35, common 709 
to 900-lb steers 4.40@5.80, rough half 
fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 490@6.5), 
common to good fat oxen 4.50 @ 7.25, 
common to good cows 4! 25@6, heiférs 
weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5@7.35, bo- 
logna cows 3.65@4.10. Four hundred 
head of calves sold at 7@9. Of hog 
receipts, total was 90 double decks, 
market lower, heavy weights sold at 
7 p 100 lbs, heavy mixed 7 @ 7.86, 
medium heavy Yorkers 7.05 @ 7.10, 
light and pigs 7.20@7.25. The sheep 
market is also lower, 25 cars arriy- 
ing. Sheep sold at 4@5.75, lambs 
5.50 @ 8.30. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the marke is closely 
balanced again. The demand has ine 
creased to a degree. The federal re- 
serve bank is in operation and the 
railroads have received permission te 
raise freight rates, but if these 
presage good times the good times 
have not been reflected as yet in the 
collections. ‘‘Worse than ever” is the 
way one dealer put it. The market 
value is looked upon as_ coinciding 
with the Borden rate of approximate- 
ly 44%c p qt for Grade B in the 
zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dee 
19 were as follows 





Milk Cream 


AE Pe Pre rr 
Susquehanna .......... 8,895 
West Shore ........e++ 15,200 572 


‘Lackawanna .......... 53,775 1,000 


N Y C (long haul).... 83,498 1,888 
N YC lines (short haul) 17,742 : 
Ontario ..... At rre tae 2.088 wy 
Lehigh Valley ....cccee dbySae 748 
Homer Ramsdell line... 2,475 238 
Mow FGVen ..:ccectess “eee 4 
Pennsylvania ....,.--.. 40703 G05 
Other sources .......-. 1,465 10 


Wotdle 6. ic'sk os bet ce 8,072 











Coming Events 


American national live stock assn’s annual conv 
San Francisco, Mar 

Am ‘sor agri engineers, Chicago, Ii) 

American Berkshire congress, New Brunswick, ee 





Sectional Farm Meetings 


Conference N Y¥ state co-operator:, Utica, x af ; 
: a 





Philipsburg-Easiton poultry assn, Easton, 


County agri fair asens, Albany, N Y, 
Union town agri socs, Albany, N Y, 
Reading poultry show, Reading, Pa 






New Jersey assn for poultry impro cement, 
Dee 
Peninsula hort soc, Wilmington, 
College fruit show, university of 
gantown, 
New York state fruit growers’ ass), Rochester, 





Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y, 





Greater Buffalo poultry show, Buffalo, N Y. 
Monmouth poultry club, Asbury | NJ, 
Western New York hort soc, R: ster, N 











Second annual exhibitien Eliz 
Elizabethtown, Pa, 


Schenectady county fanciers’ 2: poultry show, 
nectady, N Y Jan 
New York poultry, pigeon a pet stock 


tion, New York city, 
1914 meeting society for | tural 








Philadelphia, Pa : 
Annual meeting N fr stnte a 
Warmers’ week at Pa state coliece yt <0 lah 
Farmers’ short course, Morgan v 
Jan 5-Mar 
Farmers’ week, Morgantown, W a - 
New York state vegetable growe est, Ithaca ri 







South Dakota farmers’ imnstit 

for Nov-Jan in Northwest Farmstead Nov 2h 
New Jersey poultry assn, Newt 
Fourth poultry exhibition, Pit 
New York state grange, Oswea 


Pa, 


Western horticultural society, er, 
Ohio agri convention, Columbus 
New York agri soc, Albany, 


Delaware corn show Arlington 
New Jersey state board of agri, eu 
Pennsylvania state board of agri, Harrisburg, Jam 
New county agri soc, Albany, 
Pennsylvania hort soc, Wilkes Harre, 
New York tobacco growers, Baldwinsville, yf 
Delaware Peninsula hort soc, Wilmington, Jan ™ 


‘*If it’s advertised in the old 
Orange Judd it’s all right." 
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FIELD NOTES 


lve Srocn Frio Repacsewrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 




















LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 








COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
—— 
eo Cattle — — Hogs — -- Sheer — 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Per 100 Ibe 

$11.75 $9.50 $7.15 & $5 $5 65 

Pai ul &.75 6.75 7" 
New Yor k 8.70 8.85 8.08 5 5.50 4.25 
Buffalo - 9.00 B75 7.00 Se 64.5 4.0 
Kansas City 10.25 8.66 7.20 6 625 4.40 
Pitwsburch 9.00 3.85 F.23 S$.00 5.75 5.00 








At Chicago, the beef cattle market 


has fluctuated over a wide scale of 
prices the past few weeks The ar- 
rival early in Dec of libern! numbers 
of cattle fed for’ the International 


live stock show brought prices on fin- 
ished beeves way beyond normal One 
lot sold as high as $18 p 1¢0 Ibs, while 





« Belle Korudyke, 





of olc 


best son 
dation animal of the family. 


Pentiac Koradyke, the 
the foun 
Mr Dollar was a believer in inbreeding and by doing 
so has intensified the tiood of his great sire. In the 
herd are e‘ght cows with records of over 30 pounds 
butter in seven deys inciuding Diona Koningen 
Pietertie 27.44. Pontiac Pet 37.68 and Pontiac Lady 
Korndyke 58.03, together with two sons of the laiter 
mentioned “le are the bulls at the head of the herd. 


the great sire, 


One of there, Rag Apple Korndyke Sth. is said to be 
the. best bred and fines: individual of the Nernadyke 
family living at present. Between 3” and 60 of his 


offspring will be in the sale. This is strictly a breed- 
er’s sale, nearly all of the animals having been bred 
by Mr Dollar. It will be for cash tm order to set'k 
the estate. Each animai solid to districts where sh.p- 
ping is prohibited at the present time, owing to 
foot and mouth disease quarantina, will be kept 
the embar is lifted and shipping resumed Ti 
will be un< the management of the Liver 
pedigree compauy 





cool sate and 


New Head of Nixen Farm 
One of the oldest as well as one of the pioneer 
breeders of loland-Chlua | segs a LL. «¢ Nixen of 
Ohio. He had been in the Wusiness of breeding these 
hogs for oier “5 years. On October 6 lest he passed 
away and was succeeded ty his son. H. A. Nixon, 


















SWINE BREEDERS 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








ERKSHIRES 


We have for sale at the present 
time a number of choice sprin 
8, also a few bred gilts 
fall service Sears. These are all of the best 
type pe and breeding with good  — —-:el 
rite for prices and deseriptions. 
TOMPKINS FARM LANSDALE, PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offeri 
ice boars and 











of serv- 
r pigs 





H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y. 














Penshurst Berkshires 


Are well known for size and quality. 
They make good in feed lot and show 
ring. Stock of all ages for sale. Cholera 


immune. Write for pedigree and prices. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 

































































many y earlings and high-finished who for 28 yeu's was a silent partner in the busiffess. BERKSHIRES 
beeves sold at 11@11.75. Trese beeves Fortunately for the Poland-China world Mr Nixon 
a - : . " will continue the business on the same high lines as We have for sale 30 spring gilts and boars, also 100 
were sold largely to be delivered to heretofore conducted. Mr Nixon has on hand now pigs. Sows $12 and bears $16, from large,. prolific 
special consumers desiring a fancy a very fine lot of eight and nine mouths’ old boars sows, comprising the bleod of Champion Rival Master- 
roduct and willine to Yo a fanc of both the big and medium type, as well as sows piece. Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke and True- 
Pp PR ~ : - and full pigs. The trade dur utes. the past year has worth; breeding individuality and type can’t be beat. 
price. The dressing p "*age of been exceedingly good with ¢ future very promising Write us your wants 
these cattle ran high, 62 to 65%. Aside ELKTON FARM, . : ELKTON, MD 
from the Christmas rt} many Splendid Lot of Jacks and Mules 
choice beeves fell from 14) down to We wish to call the attention of our readers to ae ~ 
* — x : ‘ advertisement in this issue of Krekler's fart B E R K s H J 
® <A new basis was estz tis shed for West Elkton, 0, with branch ba “y ae nee Se bb ;. 
good beef cows, the bulk of common _ Twere is a fine bunch of 230 to select from and all | Breeding, size and finish. Booking orders for May 
to decent selling at 4.65 TT 4 Only Gack sent out is guaranteed A this time Mr Kreklet and June pigs. All pedigreed stock, comprising the 
4 eg tage Ria eee d : iW has a larger and better supply on handoff jacks and blood of Masterpiece. Sows $12, boars $10. GREEN 
afew prime yearling heifers have so jennets than ever before and has some especialiy large | ACRE FAKM Joba A _Miller, | Prop. , Nazareth, Pa 
at 7.75 @8. 45 and higher. iithough ree Oe and Gralt | stallions whi vw is selling se lth Neto PE AAI 
ea. , ices = the fneiied. cheap ules will be sent by tl pair er carload 
some mixed fed steer £08 Christ Prices and more detaile 1 information will be giveu BERKSHIRES One tried yearling boar, 
mas trade made as high s 9@9.50 to those in erested. rite today and kindly memtiou son of Longfellow’s Ari- 
this paper —{H. A. ¥ ful Belle 11 Choice bred sows. Now is the time 
or better. ‘ . te book your order for that spring pig or trio by the 
Compared with a ye igo, the undefeated boar. H. 8S. TILBURY. R. 2, Ow eko, o, N x 
prices of hogs are better than %%c Live Stock Sale Dates " 
lower. However, quotations of late 1915 Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
have been holding fairly ste dy, th: Jan 5-6 Fairview herd, Holsteins, Syracuse, N Y Give size, ow and pro lificacy to any herd in serv- 
middle ‘ this month ranging from 13-14 New York Strate Breeders’ Sale Co, Hol- ice boars. bred and open sows and fall pigs 
$6 70@7.15 p 100 lbs sar steins, Syracuse A. J. STAPLE TON, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 
. ee ~ 85 nc - Liver 1 S: and Pedi Co, Holsteins, 
The bulk of sheep-arriving sold at eee, ‘<r pt ~—- F . = F Registered Berkshi 
S@5.7> and »p quotation has been Fe 10 Bred sow ssie, Thomas’ Jolnson, Duroes. 4 r mn eo. oy wash 
54a ® e om ; B... “A . aoe 7 s high Columbus 0 1 airview “ ar Very fine young boars 
—. aot i h ight. 2 2 gg des pel Us" Mar 9-10 Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co, Holsteins | ready for light service, and young stock 
as 5.<, wit the yuulk selling at (.é0 Syracuse Y . L. PIKE GENEVA, OHIO 
@3 40. Apr {2-13 The 1915 sale. Holsteins, Syracuse, N ¥ R 
> 14-415 | Second Annual =e Chenango, Hol- | 75 CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
stein, aT OOF son Masterpiece 77000, n 
D ll Di : S le 20-21 Liverpool * Sale 1 Pedigree Co, Holsteins, hy EE. A | wy ee 
Oliar eee aie Syracuse, N ¥ crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
The famous Fairview 1 of ste rill be dis- May 19-20 — Enalan # breeders’ sale, Holsteins, Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop.. Howard, Pa. 
orcesier Ass _ neeubiautaveastiiey 
persed a . Sows s 2 svte sale pavilion, June 3-4 Breeders’ consigament sale, Holsteins, Syr ° 
feta 5 und 6 This herd a on ye "spear a repens Meadowview Jerseys and Berkshires 
mmabers mas Bt Se eroned yh Oct { Southwestern New York, breeders’ second | New fall price list of Jerseys and Berkshires will be 
dske tami having a s li er of years sunual, Randolp N ready about October 20th. ks, will be mailed on 
- — lication to VALIZE HAWKINS Fawn Grove, Pa. 
HORSES, JACKS AND MU LES AUCTIONEERS B k hi Special fall offering. 
dtsbiecainl CrKsnires Two good young brood 
sows, several choice spring gilts. Octo 
Jacks and Mules LEARN AUCTIONEERING | ter pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. ¥ 
Raise at World's Greatest School and become independent 
, ec. large Tacks with no capital invested. Write soaee for free catalog. T . 
ll _ und M arr 14 to 1% Term opens December 7 Every branch of the DU ROCS _ Ser vice Boars 
Reads h Large registered business taugh JONES NAT 2 S86 HOOL OF AUC- sired by 600 and 806 Ib. boars and out of 400 to 600 Ib 
Socks a ft stallions cheat TIONEERING, 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 111. sows. i6 head of these boars priced to sell quick, all 
oe Mules the pair Carey M. Jones, Pres registered. Entire herd is double immune with state 
rarload Saal guara ed serum and virus, being cholera proof For prices, etc., 
Prite for 1 today idres toot —— write D. H. DREISBACH, Box 137 Kit vgston, Ross Co.,0 
ee satx sana SWINE BREEDERS roan 
rE FR'S JAC 4 
ay Wes J} m, Ohio service boars, weight 160 to 250 Iba. 
Bron rus: Clinton, Ind Durocs ® the big boned growthy fellows priced 





Percheron, Belgian and tee 

1 Wear bp. 
Stallions and Mares yy 
2200 ibs. Stock right in every way and priced to move 
Also a few Shorthorn bulls from 3 to 18 months. Write 
DR. OTIS M. TREVEY, R. D. 2, Mountsville, W. Va 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 


four to six months weighit g 509 to 800 each, the ton 
Kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 

FP. B, STEWART ESPYVILLE, PA 











POULTRY BREEDERS 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
tas by our advertisers aud the hatching of same by 
ear subscribers that the publishers of this Paper cannot 





eapantes that eggs shipped shall rea the buyer un- 
w can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We ghall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
alewing poultry and se givertisers to use , this 
umn, but our respor sibility mus id with that. 
Rose Comb 
Ty : 

Brown adeee segs Conk 
Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
food winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 

sed chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 





WARD W. DASEY. - FRANKFORD, DEL. 
. NOW TAKING ORDERS 

for S. €. Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at $1 

@ach fre hig winter laying strain that cannot be 

bear and eggs. Guaranteed pure bred 


for : 
MF. BOLT, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 


Knapp- -Wyckoff SCW ye ean 


pegeed act the best. Write me for what you want in 
and Cockerels. I can please you. Catalog free. 


P.M. DAVIS, =: M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N. Y 


Single Co Comb White Leghorns 


Siclusively. Stock with breeding record over 200 eggs 
ter year « beth sides. Pedigrees furnished: if you 
_ fhe hest layit ne Leghorns A: ainable, © thi 
the CLOV.RDA 
CORTLANI N. ¥. 


"Tom Barron S. C. White Leghorn 


COCKERELS. Stock imported direct irom Engiand; strong, 
Tigerous, handsome birds from world champion pedigree la ny 
Uniy a timited number left. David M. Hammond, Cor jand.N 
ae? 


“The 
Turkeys at 








i. of wri 
POULTRY FARM, F. J DeHABT, 








#MONTH OLD BELGIAN HARES $2.50 a pair. 
m Hare Guide Book,’’ postpaid, 25c. 
Setial prices during Nov. and Dec. Also breeds 
Free. bred chickens, ducks, geese and guineas. Catalog 
A. SOUDER Box G, SELI ERSVIL LE, PA. 


SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS — A FEW 
FINE COCKERELS 


bhow stock. 
1. it suomas” “ 





Price 
"64 Mili St, BING SHAMTON, N.Y. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


for big pig profits 
Sturdy, prolific, good feeders ; 
torn common feed 








a MM ATA|N SEAT 


LARGE 


We are dite a fine lot 
of LARGE YORKSHIRE 





YORKSHIRE serie bho 
large bone and 


SWINE fe'snsevs, ores 
conformation 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Cuazy, New Yore 
DOW AAA imental 


tae W 





POLAND CHINAS 
100 head young service boars and fall pigs 
out of big prize-winning sows. Cholera im- 
mune. S. E. Jennings, Williamsport. Ohio. 


Cedar Point Poland Chinas 


Big, growthy. stretchy, heavy-boned, healthy fellows 
dams. 75 head, mostiy March far- 

Sead for illustrated circular. 

BUX 2, WILLIAMSPORT, 0. 


oe omar ee Tread ee 


Fal Write wan’ 
GEORGE SPRA ~—_ 


Poland Chinas Strvice boars ana sows brek. 





row. 
CARL HURST, 








Plymoath Cockerels, bone and barred to 
tha cn jehare sek tn 8 P. tone Prices reason- 
i. A. Nixon, Lebanon, Ohio. » (Buceéesor to LC. Nizen) 





POLAND-CHINAS 





Big and smooth, fic. Send Yor one of my pigs 

now and be pleased. Write for prices 

G. 8S. HALL, - FARMDALE, ouTO 
POLAND CHINAS 

Large mediu ly Higtiand Chief, the boar we 


ms, sired 
St Se Ses £ ae, S am champions and 3 
grand-champion prizes. Write your wants. 
Cc M.é YA A. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 











Choice e Pullets and Cockerels 


pom pal a ye ee: —_ —— 
own. 2B. A. TIFFANY R. R33, Phenixville, Pa. 















O. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment.’ Silver strain. Finest ever. 
F. C, WHITE, ROUTE 1, CINCINNATUS, N, ¥. 





to move them quick. Gilts bred for 
March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs,ali Immuned by State, 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs. service boars and bred sows 
an to my State Fair champion boars. 
reasonrbic. BR. B. TIN, WALDECK, W. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE D DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of . Prices Reasonabl 
WwW. B. BOWEN, Ri D. 2, SYRACUSE, x ¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestof breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxiord.N. -Y. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 19%, WILMINGTON, O. 


Mule foot hogs . ers, least cholera. That is 


the record. Get our circular and be convinced of the 
merits of this great bacon breed. Animais of all ages, 

















iteest litters. quickest grow- 





both sexes, forsale. Springdale Farms, Randall, N. Y. 
MULE FOOT HOGS 

Bred gilis, service boars and young pigs new ready 

for shipment. Registered. Prices right 


BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0. 


Registered O. I. C. and 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


best strains, prices right. Pigs ai on» now ready to 2 
EUGENE P. ROGERS - AYVILLE, N 






















illmore 


ARMS 


are offering from their Gock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can oar 
good show flock, We are now ready to 

orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery. Can supply small flocks of ewes at 
various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 
particulars, address 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Me. 





the best 





Pinehurst ‘Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springtield Center, N. Y. 





Bred for 
ehampion 
tions. 
or breeding. DR. SARGENT F. SNOW, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SNOWCROFTS 


Hampshire Down 


| oy not quantity from the International 
lock of 1911 and former noteworthy importa- 
well wooled for show 


Large boned, low down, 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, 


grand- 
nicely 


Holstein heifer calves, 


marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS..*Milan, Pa. 





For Sale, GUERNSEYS 


Registered bul Res il Governor of Oakhurst, 2 years 
old, sired by Lord Mar. Registered cow. (Copperbottom’s 
La Tosca, 4 years i, to freshen ih January Thor 
oughbred cow 8 years old, to freshen December 22, 
piso high-grade heifer calf Price right for quick sale. 
F. L. DAVIS - MAYVILLE, N.¥ 





HOLSTEIN BULL 


“SERVICE AGE A PROVEN BREEDER.” Dam 
with 23 pounds butter in seven days; sire’s dam with 
25 pounds For a quick sale $175 takes bhim 
a. © KESSLER BRANDT, PA 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers FOR SALT 


HOLSTEIN BULI 


born Dec. 19, 1918, color half and half, an extra fir 
individual. Sire, Heng. Hatter Boy De Kol, he | 

peng. De Kol. Dam a 22-Ibe. 8 year-old, her ; mw 6: 
Ibs., a 7 of Sir Ciede ice f.0. t. Rocheste 
N.Y 317 HINCHEY, Box 729 Rochester, N. + 


OLSTEIN HEIFER 
and BULL CALVES ‘i 


very best leading strains. We can dk 
you some good. F. A. TINKER, Herkimer, N. Y 








Cattle for gale. 
published each month. 
saa 


For Sale: Extra good grade 74 Holstei: 


Heifer and Bull Caives 
Registered heifer and ball calves. 
REAGAN & HARTE, CHADWICKS,N. Y. 
Young bulls nearly ready for service from A. BR. O 
dams of the most popular strains at prices you ca 


afford. Send for photos and pedigrees. 
F. H. LATIMER Arkport, Steuben Co., N.Y 


Allegany—Steuben 
Holstein-Friesian Breeder's Club 
Pure-bred and grade. Sale 


lis: 
For list and description address 
Sec’y., - 8. CANISTEO, N.Y 





L. SPENCER, 





The Only Herd } S La oe Me te 


East. Cows bred to the ae a Polleci 
Hereford bull Polled Victor No 1012 (361368.) 
AUSABL® VALLEY FARM, Keeseville, Essex Co., N.Y 





ONE YEARLING BULL 


Largeand well grown. Fit for service. Two nice ball 
CANTON, N. Y 


calves—one for $86.00. 


HARRY MASON KNOX, 





all ages, 
HENRY K. JARVIS - 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


nicely marked. Good individnals. Price right 
FLY CREEK, WN. 3 





months old, Don’tde 


Fairview OFFets For SALE Jerse 


FARM Seret “ener Bale BUL, 


elay. Raymond L.Pike, Geneva,Ohio 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Offers H. F. bull, born May 4th, 1914. Sire, King 
Pontiac Boon Lilith No 106026, a son of Pa the 
Pontiacs. Dam, a 19-Ib. 3-year daughter of Kin« 








© One Marcn farrowed boar and 
Hampshires a few very choice young sows 
for sale, a few of them bred for spring Le Also a 
few choice ‘ee lambs of both se 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, - CHIid STATION, N. ¥. 


Cheshires | 


We have tried him well. We 
MORNING SIDE FAR FARM 





The pig with oe La 
vast. The pig to 


you money A hus Ly 
know 


SYLV! ANTA, PA. 
Prolific Tamworths %21,2" 72,22. 
faction AO ng Wa. W. iBuagelivilbe, Ky 
Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, ~~~ 9 
boar 


pigs. quality, Prices. It 
what you but wha 
Pe eaee See Base 





sale 
is sot 





» NK 


Hengerveld Segis No. 60772. Price $200. Weite for 
Two ready for immediate 


gree to A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, 
Bulls, Bulls fa wale ad feeding 


IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown 
St. La 





CANTON, wrence County, Sew YORK 
A sou of or A 
HOLSTEIN BULL {act ont 


dam with a record of 21 ibs butter in 7 bon Den" 
sire a son of a 29-lb. cow 





W. H. HORSTMAN, - SCHENECTADY, NW. ¥ 
REGISTERED 
Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 
real farmers’ prices if pu 


at rchased w young from 
GEORGE 48. w WITNEX. ‘POINT. N.Y 


HOLSTEIN. HEIFERS 


fwo daughters of WALKER K E SEGIS. Fou 


ORNDYK: 
ust aan of SPRING FARM Kt 
fowmac. bik, 3, R. ALLEN, ORWELL, N. ¥) 


GREAVES, 





































Start 
the 
New Year 


Right 


- You’ve determined to 
add a few choice females 
to your herd; certainly 
some that will add pres- 
tige to your already valu- 


able herd. 


Yes,and you are in need 
of another herd bull. 


No question about it, 
but until now you have 
been undecided where to 
go to buy. 


That is now decided. 


Where ? 


at the 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


When? 


January 13 and 14, 1915 


What’s on? 


Why, the third sale pro- 
moted by the New York 
State Breeders’ Sale Co. 


1 





You remember the other 
two. The cattle were right, 
you were treated right, and 
the prices were within reach 
of the man who must make 
his living from the cow. 


None of the cattle con- 
signed are from territories 
in which has been found 
any suspicion of foot and 
mouth disease, nor have 
any of these herds had 
added to them, in over a 
year, any cattle from dis- 
tricts in which has later been 
found any suspicion of the 
disease. 


Further, all cattle which 
cannot! be shipped at the 
time of sale, because of 
quarantine restrictions, will 
be kept and cared for by the 
consignor, free of additional 
charge, until such time as 
permission for shipment 
may be obtained. 


PA-MHrror SU 


SZ error gai 


This is distinctly a sale 
for the breeder and dairy- 
man and all cattle over 
six months of age will be 
tuberculin tested by au- 
thorized State Veterina- 
rians. 


Watch for further an- 
nouncements, and for 
catalog address the sale 
managers. 


The Liverpool 
Sale & Pedigree 
Company, Inc. 
N. Y. 


Liverpool, 


Good Cattle Good Men 
Good Treatment 




















CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











sve 














Peck Da; 


Federal 
TUBERCULIN TESTED 
High Grade Holsteins 
The best to be had 
M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 

















TMM  N 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons By Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 


$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five 


R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 


Yo the same 


breeding as Pontiac Clothilde Dekel 2. 3721 lbs. butter in seven days; 874% the same breeding 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as ~— Lady Korndyke, 


38.03 ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as 


King of the Pontiacs, 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


= W. W. JENNINGS ee 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


POPUL ATU A LULU AOL A LUG MM ULAR 








reg se = The Greenwood Herd Offers Another Son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





Born re. 12, 1914. 
of A. . bac xing: 
grand g a A. R. 0. 


z family 
E. H. KNAPP & SO 





(the best son of King of the Pontiacs) 

An extra fine individual, large and ready for use. % white, best 
34 to 44 Ibs. 
heifer whose 8 nearest tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 
this heifer, her dam and 3 other daughters of her dam (one with 28.61 lbs.). 
Write us your needs tn Holsteins. 


Dama 
We own 
Come and see 


blood on both sides. Price $200 if taken at once. 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


We received 105,319 letters and communica: 
ticns last year. Each one was given prompt 
attention. People would certainly take no 
such interest in Holsteins unless there was a 
solid basis of actual value to justify it. Dairy- 
men who are earnestly striving to secure the 
greatest possible return for the money and 
labor they have invested should get complete 
information .concerning purebred registered 
Holstein-Friesian cattle. Don’t you think you 
had better 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














BULLS! BULLS! BULLS! 


Our fall crop of calves are running mostly bulls and 
in order to move them at once are making very low 
prices. Mostly sired by Sir Pontiac Artis Count 77151, 
he by the $5000 Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis out of a 
daughter of Sir Veeman Hengerveld Dams of calves 
all have a 30-lb. granddam and from one to three 30-Ib 
dams in first four generations giving calves from three 
dams in pedigree Also offer one Jan- 
IVORY FOSTER, Owego, 
Barton, N. Y. Address 


to five 30-lIb. 
uary and one May caif 
N, H. FOSTER, 
corresponden ce to Barton 








| From A. R. O. 





THE J ERSEY 


comes into maturity early, is 
long-lived and is often found 
making records even to ad- 
vanced age. She stands 
above all other breeds for 
economic production. Shall we mail 
you free a good book on the Jersey? 


THE ge JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
4 W. 23d Street, New York City 
































Don’t take chances with 
foot and mouth disease 


Cortland county is clean and hasn’t had even a suspi- 
cious case. We furnish a certificate of health and 
tuberculin test. 300 high-grade Holsteins in our herd. 
Write for prices. 

F. P. 
Springdale Farms - 


SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland, New York 


Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zy~e and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS: 


J North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. EB. Hepburn, Supt. 

















bed Se | dae Wale” ad ok ae ee 


FRANK S. PEER 


offers for sale his recent importation of 


100 Guernseys 


luding 93 cows and lf heifers. Pur- 
who will give satisfactory bank refer- 
time in ich to pay for stock 
of year to buy 
and the person 
a large, well 
business is io 
satisfy our cls- 
ormation. 


Crenford, N. J. 


* 


wt Palm’ a lof 


~ 


chasers 
ences may have 
purchased 


i 


YS bel de ee a aS Ge os ce 


Guernseys at |! 
to buy from i the ¢ é votTn 
lected herd 
sell pedigree > c a 
tomers. Write today 


Osceola Farms, 


« 























ao 


Still Another Good One 


Bull calf born February 15, 1914, Stee, ey 
1e Hamilton, _ whose dam bas an mt 
5 lbs. milk and 28.43 ibs butter ty 7 ¢ 
29.13 dau ughter @ « sister with 31.2 


Pala 

(neee-yent-o id. ‘87.3 Ibs. mil! 
days and 20.53 Ibs. butter in 7 « 
"4 jin Burke wit A 


din De Kel Beauty, as 


7 days, and her 
Concordia’s Grand 


3 0 
This calf is bett 
very large and handsome. ¥ a 
BRADLEY FULLER UTICA. Ny 








We have in the ihustrated cat 


of some 150 of ot 


Pure Bred Holsteins 


If you are thinking of increasing your herd, a 
intend starting with this breed, send fos a copy 
it will pay you. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
oS 


P, S.—Mention this ps 








Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
dams. Prices from $50 up. 


: | DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 


A few high grade 
Holstein Heifers 


coming 3 years old, also some high grade cows 
coming fresh soon. PHONE 418. 


E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, N. Y. 


ALT 





ATTENTION PENNSYLVANI A BREEDERS—Because 
of Quarantine I am unat le to get a bull calf home 
that purchas easton Pa Will sell him at a 
great sacrifice to an can move him. 

in equal par h of King Segis (84 A. 
daughters, 6 Sects De Kol (105 A. 
daughters, 45 s), anch Lyons De Kol 33 
(whose dam has d ighters, 3 over 3 

she has 2 daughters, one over 3 s), and Annie 
De Kol 25.7 lbs (she has 2 young daughters over 20 
lbs., older one 3 years 17 days), for 75% of his blood. 
Of the remaining 25% Paul Beets DeKol, Netherland 
Prince De Kol 2d and Pietertje 2d, comprise nearly 
all. He is as handsomely marked as he is well bred. 
Conformation right. A great — ae for anybody. 
For information, pedigree, pric address 

F. C. BIGGS, - TRU MANSBU RG, N. Y. 


——-BULL CALF— 


Month old, sired by King Pontiac Calypso, best 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam a 23-pound 
granddaughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count 
Splendid individual more white than black. 
Price $150. Address 
MACE 





W. dH. Coenen. N. Y. 











MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 


| Offer a few -W good bu bulis nearly ready for service from 


Dams. By their herd sire 


JUDGE SEGIS 


Son of the Great King Segis. Dam: Gypsy pene. 
veld by Judge Hengerveid De Kul, sire of the ne 


WORLD’S RECORD 3-YR. OLD 
1129.22 Ibs. butter 365 days. 
F, C. SOULE & SONS Syracuse, N. Y. 


Valley View Farm 


offers registered Jersey bull and heifer calves for gale 
from cows testing over 5% butter fat. One yearling 
bull ready for service, whose dam, General's Wanda 
240123 tests 844% butter fat. We need the room and 
calves will be ‘priced low, quality considered. Here's 
your chance, 

WM. BERRY, 





Valley View Farm, Delancey, N. Y. 





Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their vaJue. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 








For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting 100 head high-grade Holstein 
from i io 3 yh old, 
100 good, young cows fresh and close springers. 
right. And 30 head of registered cows.and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices. 
J. R. FROST - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


2 Registered Heifer Calves 
1 registered bull, not akin, light colored, $250. 50 
high-grade yearlings $35 each, registered bulls $35 to 
$50 each. Grade heifer calves, % Holstein, $15 each, 
express paid to your station in lots of 5. Registered 
and high-grade cows at reasonable prices. No foot 
and mouth disease in this county. 


REAGAN BROS., . " 


Sophie’ s Tormentor Jerseys 
lead the world for production. Send for a bull, if 
you are after increased production. 

0 FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 
Home of the champion producing sires and dams of 
the Jersey breed. 


FOR SALE—10 MONTHS BULL 
about % white, straight and handsome. Dam and 
sire’s dam average 24 lbs. King Segis, Admiral Walk- 
er Pietertie, and Pietertje Hengerveld Count .DeKol 
breeding. Price $100. John L. Phelps; Solsville, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons. of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams. $100 takes 
choice. J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y, 





TULLY,,. N. Y. 











heifers | 
20 due in 30 to 60 days, and | 
Price | 





HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


$40 Bull Calves, ¢ Months Old 


Light in color, good size. By Paul 
Ormsby King. BARGAINS. 

Heifer Calves and Yearlings. Well 
marked, well-bred, $100 to $150. Selling 
to make room. Come and see them. 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 











] saives 


LAKESIDE HERD 
50 Choice Heifers, 20 Bulls 


very high quality and breeding. Write for particulars. 
E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street Syracuse N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves from official tested dams. 


A.P. 
Larimer, Wrst Newton, Pa 


Poled Holsteins nornises outs ‘sean 4 
inks Soe A tew 


"hr ola a rom $100 up, guaranteed to produce soled 
COWS. Geo, E. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly,Ps 




















East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sa 


cows, fresh or due 
and grade bull 
te ar med caly 


i090 extra fine 
calve soon. Registere 

all ages. 25 Grade Hols 
Bell phone, 14 F 5. Dep 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, 


Cortland, N; 





Chenango and Madison 


County 
Grade and pure-bred Holsteins. @ 
cows due to freshen in Oct,, Nov. andl 
Dec. Nicely marked, large and hea 
producers. Also number Guernsey 
A.L. SHELTON, GUILFORD, N 











ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cow 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large@ 
nicely marked and heavy produeers. Th 
cows have milk records in the past ye 

from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tub 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perf 
in every particular. 
Vv. D. ROBINSON, 

UPLAND FARMS GUERNSEYS’ 


YOUNG BULLS for SALE 
IPSWICH JEWEL ¢ Sire, Prince's Jewel 24877 
PRINCE 2 Dam, Imp the Pairie Quee : 
UPLAND } ARMS § Sire, Lan gwater Cavalier 21012 
GOODNES 2 Dam, Tr« egouning Goodness 
UPLAND F: AR MS § Sire, Florham Monarch 20771 
KING 2 Dam, Governe Mary 45848 
Dame now o 2 test making exceptionally good records 
Write for pedigrees and ea 
UPLAND FARMS PSWICH, 


CHENANGO & MADISO 
COUNTY 
bred, registered and high-grade cows 
heifers, lead the world for breeding 
producing. We have a large st 
these fine individuals, fresh and sp 
ing, to select from. Also 200 ye 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 
HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, & 


EDMESTON, 




















Crestmont Farmi 


[wo handsome bull calves, born last 
directly descended from Grace. Payne 2d’s 
stead, 35.55 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 
world’s champion cow. 

Calves are from untested heifers of exe 
breeding and will be bargains at. $50 
registered and transferred. No pedigrees * 


nished at this price. ‘ 
H. C. GATES, - CANTON, 


Holstein Bull Calves for § 


Calves sired by a 31-Ib bull. Dems all ‘ 
cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. / 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, 
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Down by the Brook—XVIII 



















HE way Clarissa.had looked 
© when he said this, the way 

' C, she had changed the sub- 

ject, when he said that, 
Oh, it was true. 

YS But sudden] be bent 
over cranked the motor. And 
the! strides, had taken his 

, seat at the eel. The whole mystery 

luction ce Clarissa’s conduct, of her very 

dentity to her lover, resolved itself 

ofit for is 1s Mor note had done, into an 

ir herd overpowering impulse to see her; to 
set Ls lickly as he could. 

RMS That was all he needed. One look 
into t e the moon had shone on 
there in the orchard, when she had 

rn, Supt. surrenders him; one touch of 
the hands 1 2d covered with kisses 

aan Aidit 1114 while he sat her feet here in this 
eae very car last night. That would set 

— everything right again, somehow, he 

. knew. 

R If Jimmy Douglas had dined with 
but an indifferent table-companion, 

ition of the loss was made up to him in the 
way nthony Longstreet drove that 
ear to Woodstock The distance was 
gonsidered to he about ten miles. 
When Jimmy stopped the timing hand 
on hi watel as Longstreet swung 
into the drive at the inn, the time 
show ¢ elev minutes and twenty- 
six seconds. Jimmy was pretty well 
put of reath—there hadn't been 
much air available for breathing pur- 
poses und h felt generally as if a 
eiant had bee playing “Cup and 

N. J. Ball” with him But he was happy 

ae a all tt ust He noticed one curious 
thing; when Tony stopped the car un- 

“a Wer the porte-cochere and let go of 

a Mm the wheel, his hands were trembling. 

ire, Adn it plays the mischief with a «man’s 

R. O. rem nerves to drive like that, he thought. 

aan si a But it wasn’t the mad speed of the 

"Se gro th caused the trembling 0: 
as a ju Longstreet’s hands All the way from 
ot ae the shac! had felt like a man in 

Lwo-year-g a nightmare Clarissa was gone. She 

and her 4 didn’t exist she never had existed; 

Pca never had beer ny more substantial 

hite, st tthan the hallucinations of a dream. 
hin her pla in reality, stood 4 

a Sautiful, cold, slightly amused, half- 

, semcame: fontemptuous young woman 

ted catalogy Oh, it was nothing but a nightmare, 
mhe knew. gut he did want Clarissa, 

~ wanted her badly, to wake him out 
te1nsik ir it 

r herd, of He dismounted from the car and 

o’ a come went up the steps to the veranda just 

NY ma pace or two behind Jimmy. 
“Where’s Clarissa?’’ he heard him 
gsxk and he turned quickly to see to 

a whom the question was addressed. 

It was Violet, who, after a quick 
rade Zlance at him, turned a little farther 
away, in order to address her answer 

S le a little more exclusively to Jimmy. 

a Meeput it was audible, every syllable of 

r due it, where Longstreet stood. . 

ade bull “Clarissa! Why. she’s gone off some- 

fer caly where with Mr Sheldrake. She tele- 
phoned him as soon as she got back 

ind. home and asked him to come. But 
- he only got here a few minutes ago. 
Why? Do you want to see her par- 

i Sticularly ?”’ 

lison » There was open mockery in the in- 
fection of the question. 

ns. 30 “No.” said Jimmy. 

Nov. and “IT think you could find them,” pur- 

d heavy gued Violet. “Because they went down 

1ernseys.f ithe, path to the brook. But I don't 

D. N. Ygewelieve I'd go, if I were you, because 

» ““* “Bishe told him over the phone that she 

— had something important to say to 

ADE him.” 

Ow The Witch 

= Just about that time Clarissa, her 

large sheart beating pretty fast, was seating 

st year herself on 2 big bowlder that pro- 
wis tubmmwected out into the moonlight above 
be perfaeme waterfall, and waiting in silence 
. While Sheldrake lighted a cigaret and 
made himself comfortable close by. 

rON, NG The silence lasted until he broke it, 
mnie peaking with his first outlet breath 

EYS’ Ot fragrant smok¢ 

SALE "Tt’s all very lovely. certainly."" His 

77 esture included Clarissa as well as 

posee He moon and the waterfall and the 

iness 440 ag’ pictorial features of the situa- 

. 20771 ion. 

aT os “It is rather romantic place foi 
€ perfectly common-sense conversa 

CH, M Stion,” she admitted. “But I did want 
tf talk and not be interrupted.” 
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He settled himself a_littie more 
fomfortably ir is place, as if to invite 
Ref to bezin. But this, Clarissa found 





emetself unexpectedly unable to do. 
eehe knew quite well what she wanted 
say, but any sort of a suitable in 
Mtoduction to her message seemed 
psuddeniy impossible. : 
Presently Sheldrake smiled. He 


Was a young man of fairly acute intui- 
Hons and it was easy to see that she 





in difficulty over this “common- 
. conversation’’ she proposed to 
mave with him. The young man 
Idn't have to be much of a hu- 
Manitarian, under these circum- 
mances, to try to make matters eas) 
her. So he introduced a subject 
his own. 
=a. had a little talk with youns 


ver yesterday—that was his_name, 
tit? The musician you gave th« 
to the other night.” 
es,” said Clarissa. 
SU Were quite right 
e,”” Sheldrake went on. 
@.-°In “hit own way, 





about him, 
“He's 
he's as 





The Girl in the Other Seat 


A fascinating romance of a daring automobile racer and inventor, 


an heiress with a step-sister and an automobile 





UUEDERUAEERAGLEDAELT TERED ELE EAEEUEDA AAR TASTE EET TEETER EAT VENAAaETN NANNY 
good a gentieman as anybody. I don't He told his teache~ about it, and the 
mind admitting that I left him with man was interesied and said to go 
the-feeling that the things I said the ahead; that he'd help him. 
other night must have made me look “So Mr Meyer took his themes to 
rather ignorant and ridiculous to you. him just as he thought of them and 
You’ve contributed an important item talked with him about the way he 
to my education.’ meant to work them out. And the 
“I’m glad you liked him,” said teacher kept on being interested and 
Clarissa eagerly. “And it was very always seemed’ glad to hear wha 
sweet of you to—give yourself a progress he was making and en- 
chance to. You—you called me 1 couraged him to come and talk about 
brick the other nicht. Do you mind it, until finally he had got a sort of 
if I throw it back at you now? What rough draft fcrit done. There was stil. 
did you talk about?’ a lot of work to do on it, you under- 
“Pretty much everything except stand, but the ideas were all there. 
music,” said Sheldrake. ‘I’m too ig- “And then, all at once, the teacher 
norant of that to talk with a musician seemed w lose interest and told him 
I’m only one stage in advance of the that while it was a promising piece cf 
know-what-f-likes. It’s confounded work, for a beginner, it was a long 
hard luck that he should have to do way peyond his powers. That sort of 
the werk he does, just to earn a liv- talk, you know. And he finally said 
ing. He didn’t complain. He was that, in his opinion, Mr Meyer would 
very nice about it. >. be wasting his time to spend any 
‘Did he hap; n to tell you. ,. more on it and that he’d better begin 


asked Clarissa rather breathlessly. 
after a little silence. “Did he happen 
to tell you about an experience he had 
when he was studying two years ag 
in Paris? I don’t suppose he would.” 


again on something easter. 
was puzzled and rather 
of course, but he didn’t suspect any- 
thing and he kept on working at it 
without saying anything to his teacher 


Mr Meyer 
discouraged, 


“No. He spoke of having spent a aphout it. 
year in Paris, but that was all. What “But one Sunday afternoon, he went 
was the experience? to the Lamoureaux concert to-hear a 
She was still rather breathless as new symphony of. his teacher's that 
she began telling the story, and there was being played for the first time 
was an undercurrent of excitement And, well—it was Mr Meyer's sym- 
in her quiet voice, which puzzled him, phonic poem. All the-themes, all the 
until his interest in the story itself jdeas, everything. Of course it was 
made him forget all about it. better than he could have done it 
The Case of Meyer because his teacher is a great musi- 
“Mr Meyer says it isn’t such an Cian, and Mr Meyer isn’t that yet. 
uncommon experience,” she began, The man had made it much bigger 
“and he doesn’t make much of it, but Nd better than he could have, but 
it must have been tragic enough at Still the essentials of it were all his.’ 
the time. You see, for a long while, “Hump,” said Sheldrake. “I always 
he had wanted to study orchestration thought there were just as many 





under one of the big men in Paris— Crooks among artistic people as any- 
he didn’t tell me his name—and he Where else. What did «Meyer do 
taught extra hours and he lived 01 about it?” 

extra little, to save money enough to “What could he do?” asked 
go over. This man he wanted was Clarissa. 

rather hard to get. He didn't take “IT don’t know much about conti- 
ordinary pupils, only thoroughly n_-ntal law.’ Sheldrake got to his feet 
educated musicians with exceptionai and viciously shiel a stone or two 
talents. So Mr Meyer felt it was quite down the bed of she brook. “But it 


a triumph when he looked over some 
of his compositions and said he'd take 


seems to me there must be some pro- 
tection against that sort of thing. He 


him, He was very proud and happy could have made a very pretty fight, 
about it and he went to work fu- I should say. At least, he could have 
riously; worked sixteen and eighteen given his teacher's reputation a nasty 
hours a day. He made splendid prog- black eye.” 

ress, too, and finally he got the idea Clarissa laughed. “A man couldn't 
for a big composition for a full make much of a fight on three hun- 
orchestra, a sort of symphonic poem. dred francs,” she observed. “That's 
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Bringing Up Bill—He Objects to Being Reminded of His Shoricom- 
ings at Christmas Time. 








all he had—not quite that, on the day 
he went to the concert. That's a little 
Jess than sixty dollars. He took forty 
of it to buy a passage back to America. 
And I don’t see that he could have 
done anything else. As for his 
teacher’s reputation, why, he’s one of 
the biggest men in Europe. He'd only 
have to laugh at anything Mr Meyer 
might say about him.” 

“I'm not so sure.” Sheldrake with 
his hands in his pockets stood staring 
thoughtfully down into the pool. 
“I’m not so sure. Meyer knew he had 
been outraged; he knew he was in 
the right. He could tell his story 
with a pretty convincing lot of cir- 
cumstances. And what's more, he 
could tell it with genuine conviction. 
And the other man’s laugh would 
sound, [ should think, rather uncer- 
tain. He knows he’s a thief.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Clarissa 
quickly. “I've been wondering about 
that. Don’t you suppose he manages 
more or less to justify himself?" 

Sheldrake stared at her in undis 
guised amazement. 

“But it’s the plainest 
ing. In fact, to call the man a thief 
doesn't do justice to him. For a thie 
generally steals out of necessity, fron 


kind of steal- 


people that have plenty. But this 
rascal has got all he wants...” 
My Sense of Justice 
The sentence broke off there and a 


little silence followed, broken only by 
the splash of a couple of pebbles that 
Sheldrake shied into the pool. 
Clarissa was watching him 
breathlessly. 
“Oh, I said at the beginning that 
it was tragic enough from Mr Meyer's 


eagerly, 


point of view, she observed pres- 
ently. “But I'm trying to get at the 
other man’s. A good theme, I suppose, 
may occur to anybody. but it takes a 
great musician to make the best use 
of it. I suppose he may think that 
all's fish that comes to his net. He 
may say that it isn’t particularly im- 
portant to the world that Mr Meyer 
should write a symphony, but that it 
is important that a great symphony 
should be written. So perhaps, while 
we're calling him a thief, he’s think- 
ing all the while that he’s done a 
praiseworthy act in rescuing all those 
good ideas from Mr Meyer, who 
couldn’t make the most of them, anJj 
making the most of them himself.”, 


Sheldrake laughed uneasily. “That 
sounds strange, coming from you.” 
he said. “If that’s the Way the thine 
strikes you, I should say you had a 
rather peculiar sense of justice.” 

“It isn’t my sense of justice,” 
Clarissa. 

She spoke quietly, but there was oe 
compelling quality in her voice that 
straightened the man’s shoulders and 
made him swing around and shoot a 
look of sudden inquiry into her face. 

She met his eyes steadily. 

“It isn’t my sense of justice,” 
repeated. “But isn't it yours, 
Sheldrake?” 

“Do you mind telling me what you 
mean?” 

“Of course I 
But is it necessary 
Don't you know?” 

“I suppose,’ he admitted after a lit- 
tle silence, “that the thing you've ia 
mind is Longstreet and his motor. 
And T’ll credit you with believing that 
it is a parallel case to the one you've 
just been telling me about.” 

“No,” said Clarissa. “It isn't quite 
a parallel case. There's nothing in 
Mr Meyer's story that corresponds 
to the five thousand dollars you 
offered those men for their invention. 
But even if Mr Meyer's teacher had 
offered him a hundred francs, or so— 
that’s about fair, isn’t it?—it wouldn't 
have changed the story very mate- 
riaily. And otherwise the parallel 
holds, doesn’t it?” 

“It holds to this 
Sheldrake with an uneasy laugh, 
“that both Mr Meyer and Mr Lone- 
street found a very sympathetic audi- 
tor to their tale of woe.’ 

“Mr Longstreet didn’t come to me 
with a tale of woe said Clarissa 
hotly. “It was you yourself who 
started it when you told Violet that he 
ind Mr Morris’ thought they'd in- 
vented something that really belonged 
to Mr Vaientine and you. So I asked 
him for particulars, and I got them.” 


sald 


she 
Mr 


don't 
for 


mind telling. 
me to tell? 


extent," said 


“He didn’t make any suggestion to 
you, then, that you yourself should— 
well, provide the sinews of war, you 
know?” 

“I didn’t mean to bring that in,” 
said Clarissa thoughtfully. “In this 
talk with you, I mean. Oh, I did at 
first. I was angry. I said to my- 


self that we'd let you and Mr Valen- 
tine go on, let you come to take what 
you thought -was going to be had so 
easily, and then—surprise you. But 
I thought it over and wondered if 
that would be fair to you. I decided it 
wouldn't. I decided I'd give you a 
chance. When I asked you to come 
down here, tonight, I didn’t - know 
just how to begin. And then you be- 
gan for me. I thought, from the way 


you listened to that story, that you 
meant to take the chance. I've still 
got a hope that you will take it. 


Listea! Mr Longstreet doesn't know 
that I've come to you. 


.« [To be. Continued] 


















NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE 


A tale of Northwestern Canada, in which are interwoven the béauty of the wilderness, the grandeur of. the 
mountains and the love story of Roaring Bill and the Little Person—By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


A Lady and Two Gentlemen—I 


RESSED in a plain white 
shirt waist and an equally 
plain black cloth skirt, 
Miss Hazel Weir, on week 
days, was merely a unit in 
the office force of Harring- 

ton & Bush, implement manufac- 
turers. A close observer might have 
noticed that she was a bit younger 
than the others, possessed of a clear 
skin and large eyes that seemed to 
hold all the shades between purple 
and gray—eyes, moreover, that had 
not yet begun to weaken from long 
application to clerical work. A busi- 
ness office is no place for a womaa 
to parade her personal charms, The 
measure of her worth there is simply 


the measure of her efficiency at her 
machine or ledgers. So that if any 
member of the firm had been asked 


what sort of a girl Miss Hazel Weir 
might be, he would probably have re- 
plied—and with utmost truth—that 


Miss Weir was a capable. stenog- 
rapher. 
But when Saturday evening re- 


leased Miss Hazel Weir from the plain 
brick office building, she became, un- 
til she donned her working clothes at 
seven a m Monday morning, quite a 
different sort of a person. In other 
words, she chucked the plain shirt 
waist and the plain skirt into the dis- 
ecard, got into such a dress as a nor- 
mal girl of twenty-two delights to put 
on, and devoted a half hour or so to 


“doing” her hair, which naturally 
effected a more or less complete 
, transformation. 


Upon a certain Saturday night Miss 
Weir came home from an informal 
little party escorted by a young man. 
They stopped at the front gate. 

“T’ll be here at ten sharp,” said he. 
“And you get a good beauty sleep to- 
night, Hazel. That vonfounded office! 
I hate to think of ycu drudging away 
at. it. I wish we were ready to—” 

“Oh, bother the office!” she replied 
lightly. “I don’t think of it out of 
office hours. “Anyway, I don’t mind. 
It doesn’t tire me. I will be ready at 
ten this time. Goodnight, dear.” 

“Goodnight, Hazie,’””’ he whispered. 
“Here’s a kiss to dream on.” 

Miss Weir broke away from him 
laughingly, ran along the path, and 
up the steps, kissed her finger-tips to 
the lingering figure by the gate, and 
went in. 

“Bed,” she soliloquized, “is the 
place for me right quickly if I’m go- 
ing to be up and dressed and have 
that lunch ready by ten o’clock. [| 
wish I weren’t such a sleepyhead— 
or else that I weren't a ‘pore wurrkin’ 
gurl’.” : 

At which last conceit she laughed 
softly. Because, for a “pore wurrkin’ 
gurl,” Miss Weir was fairly well con- 
tent with her lot. She had no one de- 
pendent on her—a state of affairs 
which, if :* occasionally leads to lone- 
liness, has its compensations. Her 
salary as a stenographer amply 
covered her living expenses, and even 
permitted her to put by a few dollars 
monthly. She had grown up in Gran- 
ville. She had her own circle of 
friends. So that she was comfortable, 
even happy, in the present—and Jack 
Barrow proposed to settle the prob- 
‘em of her future; with youth’s 
optimism, they two considered it al- 
ready settled. Six months more, and 
there was to be a wedding, a three 
weeks’ honeymoon, and a final _set- 
tling down in a little cottage on the 
West Side; everybody in Granville 
who amounted to anything lived on 
the West Side. Then she would have 
nothing to do but make the home 
nest cozy, while Jack kept pace with 

a real estate business that was grow- 
ing beyond his most sanguine’ ex- 
pectations. 


He Loves Me—He Loves Me Not 


She threw her light wraps over the 
back of a chair, and, standing before 
her dresser, took the multitude oft 
pins out of her hair and tumbled it, 
a cloudy black mass, about her shoul- 
ders. Occupying the center of the 
dresser, in a leaning silver frame, 
stood a picture of Jack Barrow. She 
stood looking at it a minute, smiling 
absently. It was spring, and her land- 
lady’s daughter had set a bunch of 
wild flowers in a jar beside the pic- 
ture. Hazel picked out a daisy and 
plucked away the petals one by one. 

“He loves me—he loves me not—he 
loves me—” Her lips formed the. 
words inaudibly, as countless lips 
have formed them in love’s history, 
and the last petal fluttered away at 
“not.” 

She smiled. . 

“TI wonder if that’s an omen?” she 
murmured. “Pshaw! What a silly 
idea! I’m going to bed. Goodnight, 
Johnny boy.” 

She kissed her finger-tips to him 





again across the roof tops all grimed 
with a winter’s soot, and within fifteen 
minutes Miss Weir was sound asleep. 

She gave the lie, for once, to the 
saying that a woman is never ready 
at the appointed time by being on 
the steps a full ten minutes before 
Jack Barrow appeared. They walked 
to the corner and caught a car, and 
in the span of half an hour got off at 
Granville Park. 

The city fathers, hampered in days 
gone by -with lack of municipal funds, 
had left the two-hundred-acre squares 


of the park pretty much as nature 
made it; that is to say, there was no 
ornate parking, no attempt at land- 
scape gardening. Ancient maples 
spread their crooked arms un- 
trimmed, standing in haphazard 
groves. Wherever the greensward 
flourished, there grew  pink-tipped 
daisies and kindred flowers of the 
wild. It was gutted in the middle 


with a ravine, the lower end of which 


dammed by an earth embankment, 
formed a lake with the inevitable 
swans and other waterfowl. But, 
barring the lake and a wide drive 
that looped and twined through the 
timber, Granville Park was a bit of 
the old Ontario woodland, and as 
such afforded a pleasant place to 
loaf in the summer months. It was 
full of secluded nooks, dear to the 


hearts of young couples. And upona 
Sunday the carriages of the wealthy 
affected the smooth drive. 

When Jack Barrow and Hazel had 
finished their lunch under the trees, 
in company with a little group of 
their acquaintances, Hazel gathered 
scraps of bread and cake into a paper 
bag. 

Barrow whispered to her: “Let’s go 
down and feed the swans. I'd just 
as soon be away from the crowd.” 

She nodded assent, and they de- 
parted hastily lest some of the others 
should volunteer their company. It 
took but a short time to reach the 
pond. They found a log clpse to the 
water’s edge, and, taking a seat there, 
tossed morsels to the birds and chat- 
tered to each other. 

“Look,” said Barrow’ suddenly; 
“that’s us ten years from now.” 

A carriage passed slowly, a solemn, 


liveried coachman on the box, a2 
handsome, smooth-shaven man of 
thirty-five and ae richly gowned 


woman leaning back and looking out 


over the pond with bored eyes. And 
that last, the half-cynical, half con- 
temptuous expression on the two 


f ces, impressed Hazel Weir far more 


than the showy equipage, the out- 
ward manifestation of wealth. 

“IT hope not,” she returned im- 
pulsively. 

“Hope not!” 3arrow echoed. 














“Those people are worth a barrel of 
money. Wouldn’t you like your own 
carriage, and servants, and income 


enough to have everything you 
wanted?” 
“Of course,” Hazel answered. “But 


they don’t look as if they really en- 
joyed it.” 

“Fiddlesticks!"”" Barrow’ smilingly 
retorted. “Everybody enjoys luxury.”’ 

‘Well, one should,’”’ Hazel admitted. 
But she still held to the impression 
that the couple passing got no such 
pleasure out of their material posses- 
sions as Jack seemed to think. 


“Look,” -she murmured; “here’s 
another of the plutocrats. One of my 
esteemed employers, if you please. 


You'll notice that he’s walking and 
looking at things just like us ordi- 
nary, everyday mortals.” 

Barrow glanced past her, and saw 
a rather tall, middle-aged man, his 
hair tinged with gray, a fine-looking 
man, dressed with exceeding nicety, 
even to a flower in his coat lapel, 
walking slowly along the path that 
bordered the pond. He stopped a few 
yards beyond them, and stood idly 
glancing over the smooth stretch of 
water, his gloved hands resting on the 
knob of a silver-mounted cane. 


Mr Barrow Meets Mr Bush 
Presently his gaze wandered to them, 
and the cool, well-bred stare gradually 
gave way to a slightly puzzled expres- 
sion. He moved a step or two and 
seated himself on a bench. Miss Weir 
became aware that he was locking at 


her most of the time as she sat cast- 
ing the bits of bread to the swans 
and ducks. It made her §self-con- 


scious. She did not know why she 
should be of any particular interest. 

“Let’s walk around a little,”’ she 
suggested. The last of the crumbs 
were. gone, 

“All right,” Barrow assented. “Let’s 
go up the ravine.” 

They left the log. Their course up 
the ravine took them directly past 
the gentleman on the bench. And 
when they came abreast of him, he 
rose and lifted his hat at the very 
slight inclination of Miss Weir’s head. 

“How do you do, Miss Weir?” said 
he. “Quite a pleasant afternoon.” 

To the best of Hazel’s knowledge, 
Mr Andrew Bush was little given to 
friendly recognition of his employees, 
particularly in public. But he seemed 
inclined to be talkative; and, as she 
caught a slightly inquiring glance at 
her escort, she made the necessary 
introduction. So for the minute or 
two the three of them stood there ex- 
changing polite banalties. Then Mr 
Bush bowed and passed on. 

“He’s one of the biggest guns in 
Granville, they say,” Jack observed. 











Bush Snapped the Latch 
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“IT wouldn’t mind having some of h 
business to Handle. He started wit} 
nothing, too, according to all age 
counts. Now, that’s what I call su¢ 
céss.”’ 

“Oh, yes, in a business way he’s 
success,” Hazel responded. “But hese 
awfully curt most of the time around 
the office. I wonder what made him 
thaw out so today?” 

And that question recurred to he 
mind again in the evening, when Jack 



























































































had gone home and she was sitting 
in her own room. She wheeled her 
chair around and took a steady looks 
at herself in the mirror. A woman 
may never admit extreme plainnesg 
of feature, and she may deprecate her 
own fairness, if she be possessed of 
fai.ness, but she seldom has any ils ; 
lusions about one or the other. She 
knows. Hazel Weir knew that shegt@ 
was far above the average in point of #™@ 
looks. If she had never taken stockip m= 
of herself before, the reflection facing ©¥ 
her now was sufficient to leave no ™ ant 
room for doubt on the score of ™ <n? 
beauty. Her skin was smooth, delj- § kee 
cate in texture, and as _ delicately of 
tinted. The tan pongee dress she ™=' 
wore set off her dark hair and ex- get 


pressive, bluish-gray eyes. spo 

She was smiling al herself just ag 7 
she had been smiling at Jack Bar- § "4 
row while they sat on the log ana | om 
fed the swans. And she made an f @® 
amiable grin at the reflection in the § ®, 
glass. But even though Miss Weir was aiff 
twenty-two and far trom unsophisti- — @* 
cated, it did not strike her that the § @&™ 
transition of herself from a demure, § @ 


businesslike office person in sober 
black and white to a radiant creature his 


with the potent influences of love and ab 
spring brightening her eyes and lend- I 
ing a veiled caress to her every supple day 
movement, satisfactorily accounted 
for the sudden friendliness of Mr § 4 
Andrew Bush. “A 
Heart, Hand—and Pocketbook Mik 
Miss Weir was unprepared for what 
subsequently transpired as a result of ing 
that casual encounter with the man- a 
aging partner of the firm. By the so 
time she went to work on Monday bo 


morning she had almost forgotten the ri 
meeting in Granville Park. And she 


was only reminded of it when, at nine + 
o’clock. Mr Andrew Bush _ walked ert 
through the office, greeting the force _ 


with his usual curt nod and inclusive live 


“good marning’”’ before he _ disap- tru 
peared behind the ground-glass door ve 
lettered “Private.” With the week- ug 


day he had apparently resumed his | Ha 
business manner. 2 - 

Hazel’s work consisted largely of Mi: 
dictation from the shipping manager, wh 
letters relating to outgoing consign- @ g, 
ments of implements. She, was rapid hat 
and efficient, and, having reached the fin 
zenith of salary paid for such work, } 
she expected to continue in the same7 
routine until she left Harrington &> 
Bush for good. c 

It was, therefore, something of a 
surprise to be called into the office! 
of the managing partner on Tuesday 




























afternoon. Bush’s private stenog- 
rapher sat at her machine in oné 
corner. 

Mr Bush turned from his desk at 








Hazel’s entrance. 

“Miss Weir,” he said, 
to take some letters.” ; 
Hazel went back for her notebool 
wondering mildly why she should 
called upon to shoulder a part 
Nelly Morrison’s work, and a t 
dubious at the prospect of facing 
rapid-fire dictation Mr Bush was § 
to inflict upon his stenographer ne 
and then. She had the confidence®@ 
long practice, however, and knew fh 
she was equal to anything in rea 
that he might give her. : 
When she was seated, Bush to 
up a sheaf of letters; and dictated 





“I wish yo : 






















































plies. Though rapid, his enunc# 
tion was perfectly clear, and Ha@ 
found herself getting his words 
greater ease than she had 
pected. 

“That's all, Miss Weir,” he sm 
when he reached the last lef 
“Bring those in for verification 






signature as soon as you can get 
done.” 
In the course of time she comp 












the letters and took them 0m 
Bush glanced over each and 
pended his signature. 

“That’s all, Miss Weir,” he 
politely. “Thank you.” 

And Hazel went back to 
machine, wondering why she 










been requested to do those p 
when Nelly Morrison had nothing @ 
ter to do than sit picking at her® 
faces with a toothpick. = 

She learned the significance 
the next morning, however, wher 
office boy told her that she) 
wanted by Mr Bush. . This time® 
she entered Nelly Morrison's 4 
Was vacant. Bush was going a 
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He waved her to a chair. 


“Just a 










































































minute,” he said. 
Presently he wheeled from the desk 
and regarded her with disconcerting 
frankness—as he were appraising 
her. point by point, so to speak. 
“My—ah—dictation to you yester- 
@ay Was in th nature of a try-out, 
Miss Weir, ally volunteered 
*Miss Morrisor is asked to be trans 
> of h ferred to ! Midland branch Mr 
od witheeallan recommended you You are a 
ull acamnative of Gran { understand?” 
all sues “Yes,” Haz swered, wondering 
what that had do with the position 
he’s @ Nelly Morrisor | vacated. 
sut he’s “In that case you will not likely 
around@ be desirous of eaving suddenly,” he 
de himgwert on. “The work will not be hard, 
put I must have some one dependable 
to hepgpand discreet, and careful to avoid 
Jack @ e@rors. I think you Will manage it 
sitting very nicely if you—ah—have no ob- 
ed hepmdection to giving up the more gen- 
ly lookgera! work of the office for this. The 
Womangesalary will be considerably mere.” 
ainness ‘If you consider that my work will 
ate hepa pe Satisfactor) Miss Weir began. 
ised of In Mr Bush's Office 
a oe “T don't thir there’s any doubt on 
at shegethat score. You have a good record 
oint of gm the office, he interrupted smil- 
| stock ingiy, and Hazel observed that he 
facing could be a-very agreeable and pleas- 
ve no gant-speaking gentleman when he 
re of penese—a manner not altogether in 
, deli. @ keeping with her former knowledg 
icately fof him—and she had been with tha 
s she frm nearly two years. “Now, let us 
1d exe get to work an ean up this corre- 
spondence.” 
ust ag Thus her ne ities began. There 
- Bar- was an air of quiet in the private 
= and | fice, a greater luxury of appoint- 
de an ment, which suited Miss Hazel Weir 
in the to a nicety. Phe work was no more 
ir was piificult that she had been accus 
phisti- tomed to doing—a trifle less in vol- 
at the ume, and more exacting in attention 
mure, to detail, and necessarily more con- 
sober fidential, for Mr Andrew Bush had 
pature his finger-tips on the pulsing heart of 
e and a big business, 
lend- Hazel met Nelly Morrison the next 
supple day while on her way ] ome to lunch. | 
unted “Well. how ves the* new job? 
f Mr quoeth Miss Mo rison. 
“All right far Hazel smiled. 
“Mr Bush sai were going to 
ok Midland.” 
what “Leaving for there in the morn- 
ing,” said Nell “I've been wantins 
ult of ie go for a month, but Mr Bush ob- 
rm jected to breaking in a new girl— 
wnday nti] just the ther day. I'm sort of 
. sorry to gz too, and I don’t suppose 
bo fii have nearly so gvod a place. For 
she one thing, I'}l not get so much salary 
hed as IT had with Mr Bush. But mamma’s 
z living in Midlan and two of my 
rorce brothers work vere. I'd much rathe: 
lusive live at home t room and live in a 
—_ trunk. I can have a better time 
: even on less a W 
he “Weil, I hope y« get along nicely,” 
Hazel pro-offered. 
“Oh, I will Leave that to me,” 
'y of Miss Morrison laughed. “By the way, 
ager, what do you think of Mr Bush, any- 
sIgB- way? But, of course, you haven't 
rapid had much to do with him yet. You'll 
1 the @ fad him awfully nice and polite, but, 
vork, my, he can be cutting when he gets 
same irritated! I’ve known him to do some 
mn & awfully mean things in a_ business 
x 4 way. [ wouldn’t want to get him 
of 29 town on me. I think he'd hold a 
office grudge forever.’ 
sday They walked together until Hazel 
NOS-etirned into the street which led to 
one Rer boarding place. Nelly Morrison 
thattered principally of Mr Bush. No 
k at Matter what subject she opened up, 
~ she came ac diseussion of her 
y *mployver Haz gathered that she 
Shad found h ther exacting, and 
00k, Salso that she was inclined to resent 
Sais curt manne! Withal, Hazel knew 
Shelly Morriso to be a first-class 
Menor rapher und found herself 
wondering how long it would take 
Me managing partner to find occasion 
r raking her over the coals. 
§ As the days passed, she began to 
mewonder wheth¢ Miss Morrison had 
)@een quite correct in her summing up 
fo Mr Andrew Bush. She was not a 
pereat deal in his ympany, for unless 
attending to the details of business 
Mr Bush himself in a smaller 
ce opening ut of the one where 
Heehe worked. Occasionally the odor 
Of cigar smoke escaped therefrom, 
= 2nd in that inner sanctum he received 
| as most important callers. When- 
» ever he was in Miss Weir's presence, 
however, he manifested none of the 
PS aisegreeabie characteristics that Nelly 
+ Morrison had as ribed to him 
> -The size of the check which Hazel 
ee rectived in her weekly envelope was 
rs fmerease far beyond her expectations. 
Nelly Morrison had drawn twenty 
Tr a week. Miss Hazel Weir drew 
Wwenty-five—a substantial increase 
Yer what she had received in the 







































PShipping department. 


And while she 
Wondered a trifle at the voluntary 
omg of her salary, it served te 


Make her anxious to competently fill 


the new position, so long as she 
= Worked for wages With that extra 
a Money there were plenty of little 
mere Hazel bec ame actively aware 
Mata subtle change was growinz 
*st in the ordinary manner of 
Andrew Bush. She shrugged 
PShoulders at the idea at first. But 











shé was 4 .- woman; moreover, a 
woman of intelligence, her perceptive 
faculties naturally keen. 

The first symptom was flowers, 
dainty bouquets of which began to 
appear on his desk. Coincidert 
with this. Mr Bush evinced an in- 
clination to drift into talk on subjects 





“Why not?” he asked. “I love you. 
You know that—you can see it, can't 
you? ” He leaned a little nearer, 
and forced her to meet his gaze. “I 
can make you happy; I can make 
you love me. I can give you all that 
a woman could ask.” 

“Yes, but—”" 











nowise related to business. Hazel ac- He interrupted her quickly. ‘Per- 
cepted the tribute to her sex reluc- haps I’ve surprised and confused 
tantly, giving him no encouragement you by my impuisiveness,” he con- 
to overstep the normal bounds of tinued. “But I’ve had no chance to 
cordiality. She was absolutely sure meet you socially. Sitting here in th: 
of herself and of her love for Jack ice, seeing you day after day, I'v: 
arrows. Furthermore, Mr Andrew had to hold myself in check. And 
Bush, though well preserved, was man only does that so long, and no 
drawing clese to fiftv—and she was longer. Perhaps right now you don't 
twenty-two. That, in itself reassured feel as I do, but I can teach you to 
her. feel that way. 1 can give you every- 
Things moved along in routine thing—money, sdcial position, every 
channels for two months or more be- thing that’s worth having-—and love 
Weir might have felt herself upon J'm not an empty-headed boy 1 can 
dubious ground. He a mired her as make you. love :me.” 
a Woman. She began to realize that, “You couldn't,” Hazel answered 
(nd no woman ever blames a man _ fiatiy. There was a note of dominance 
for paying her that compliment no in that last statement that jarred on 
matter what she may say to the con-_ her. Mr Bush was too sure of his 
trary. Particularly when he does not powers. “And I have no desire to 
seek to annoy her by his admiration. experiment with my feelings as you 
So long as Mr Bush confined him- suggest—not for all the wealth and 
self to affable conversation, to sundry scecial position in the world I would 
gzifts of hothouse flowers, and only have to love a man to think of 
allowed his feelings outlet in certain marrying him—and I do. But you 
telliale glances when he thought she aren't the man. I appreciate the com- | 
could not see, Hazel felt disinclined pliment of your offer, and I’m sorr 
to fly from what was at worst a pos- to hurt von, but I can’t marry you.” 
sibility. He released her hand. Miss Weir 
Thus the third month of her tenure found herself suddenly shaky Not 
drifted .by. and beyond the telltale that she was afraid, or had any caus: 
flances aforesaid, Mr Bush remained for fear but the nervous tension | 
ROLL LETOANENRNETUOUL ENT TU AUMNE NUNN UNE HNN AD UNE T EN TS NmUE TU Le RT 
Those Who Answer Not 
Arthur Wallace Peach 
I wondered why some loved one did. not speak 
Across the silent void that we call death, 
But I have learned. From on a wooded peak 
I called far down to one, till spent was breath, 
Who answered not nor looked, though joyously 
Would he have hurled a merry, ringing word 
Teo my far seat with greeting cheerily, 
Could he, within the rocky vale, have heard. 
I evatched him pass beyond my longing sight, 
Nor deem me waiting on the mountainside ; 
So those who watch from death’s far, upper hight 
Can reach us not who on earth’s plains abide: 
Theirs is the wish to call with friendly cheer; 
Ours is the silence dee p—ave cannot hear! 
5 ENS 14; GENMMAOUORL AHO UNH ULOUURE HHL HE 
2 . 
tentatively friendly and nothing more. somehow relaxed when she finished 
Hazel spent her Sundays as she had speaking so frankly 
spent them for a year past—with His face clouded. “You are en 
Jack Barrow; sometimes rambling saged?" 
afoot in the country or in the park a” 
sometimes indulging in the luxury of He got up and stood over her. “To 
a hired buggy for a drive. Usually some self-centered cub—some puny 
they went alone: occasionally with a egotist in his twenties. who'll make 
party of young people like them- you a slave to his needs and whims 
selves. and discard you for another woman 
But Mr Bush took her breath away when you've worn out your youth 
at a time and in a manner totally and beauty,” he cried. “But you 
unexpected. He finished dictating won't marry him. I won't let you!” 
a batch of letters one afternoon, and Miss Weir rose. “I think I shall 
sat tapping on -his desk with a pen- go home,” she said steadily. 
cil, Hazel waited a second or twa, “You shall do nothing of the sort 
expecting him to continue, her eyes There is no sense in your running 
on her notes, and at the unbroken away from me and giving rise to 
silence she looked up, to find him gossip—which will hurt yourself 
staring fixedly at her. There was no only.” 
mistaking the expression on his face. “f am not running away, but I 
She had smail chance to indulge in can’t stay here and listen te such 
reflection, for at her first self-con- things from you. It's impossible, un 
scious move he reached swiftly and der the circumstances, for me to con- 
eaught her hand. tinue working here, so I may as well 
“Hazel,” he said bluntly, “will you go now.” 


marry me?” 

Miss Weir gasped. Coming without 
warning, it dumfounded her. 
while her first natural impulse 
to answer a bhlunt “No,” she was 
flustered, and so took refuge behind 
a show of dignity. 

“Mr Bush!” she protested, and tried 
to release her hand. 

But Mr Bush had no 
allowing her to do that. 

“I’m in deadly earnest,’’ he said. 
loved you ever since that Sun- 
day I saw you in the park feeding 
the swans. I want you to be my 
wife. Will you?” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” 
mered. She was just 
frightened. The man 
her with burnings eyes 


intention of 


Hazel stam- 
the least bit 
who stared at 
and spoke to 


her in a voice that quivered with 
emction was so different from the 
calm, repressed individual she had 


known as her employer. “Why you're 
”" The thing that was uppermost 
in her mind, and that she came near 
saying, was: “You're old enough to 
be my father.” And beside him 
there instantly flashed a_ vision of 
Jack Barrow. Of course it was ab- 
surd—even though she appreciated 
the honor. But she did not finish the 
sentence that way. “I don"t—oh, it's 
simply impossible. I couldn't think 
of such a thing.” 


Bush stepped past her and snappe - 


the latch ‘on the office door. 
shan’t permit it.” he said passion- 
ately. “Girl, you don’t seem to 
realize what this means to me. I 
want your—and I'm going to have 
you!” 

“Please don't be melodramatic, Mr 
Rush.” 

“Melodramatic! If it is melodrama 
for a man to show a little genuine 
feeling. I’m guilty. But I was never 
more in earnest in my life. I want « 
chance to win vou. I value vou ahev 
amy woman I have ever met. Mast 
women that—” 

“Most women would jump at the 
chance,” Hazel interrupted “Well, 
I'm not like most women. I don’t con- 
sider myself as a marketable com- 


modity, ner my 
driving a good 
monial way. 


looks as an aid to 
bargain in a matri- 
I simply don’t care for 
you as you would want me to—and 
I’m very sure I never would. Andéd, 
seeing that you do feel that way, it’s 
better that we shouldn’t be thrown 
together as we are here. That's why 
I'm going.” 

“That is to say, you'll resign be- 
cause I’ve told you I cate for you and 
Proposed marriage?’ he remarked. 

“Exactly. It’s the only thine to 
do under the .circumstances.’ 

{To Be Continued. | 
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Better Light and 
More of It 











EROSENE 

light is best for 
young eyes and old 
eyes alike. The 


Rayo 


lamp gives you 
kerosene light at 
its best—a steady, 
generous glow that 
reachés every cor- 
ner of the room. 


The RAYO does 
not smoke or 
smell. It is made 
of solid brass, 
nickel- plated. It 
is easy to light,’ 
easy to clean, easy 
to rewick. At 
dealers every- 
where. 
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We carry the celebrated Golden 
Fleece Yarns, which we are sell- 
ing at cost to introduce the 
merchandise to our customers. 


PERSIAN ZEPHYR comes in white, 


scarlet, navy, brown and gray. 


EIDERDOWN in white, cardinal, navy, 
brown and lilac. 


POMPADOUR in white, 
blue and Oxford gray. 


BERLIN SAXONY iv white, pink, light 


blue, navy and gray. 


GERMANTOWN in white, pink, light 
blue and gray. 


These are the best yarns pe | re 

for a short time will send an 

a ae eee ae OF dee per 
ein 


pink, light 
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Yet It Was the Very Same Day 


EDITH PETERS 


Little Miss Grumble had a bad day, 
She wouldn’t be pleased, she wouldn’t 


: play. 

They tried to say the picnic would come 

Some other day. They wished she was 
dumb, 

For she said ‘‘’Twas awful, awful mean,” 

And she wept, sulked and made a great 
scene. 

So at last her ma sent her to bed, 

To cry herself to sleep, so ’tis said. 


But smiling Miss Merry, that same day, 
Up attic held a make-believe play, 
Where she made the dearest little queen 
That ever by mortal eyes was seen. 
She said, “Never mind if it does rain, 
Blue skies will come again and again, 
And the picnic will be just as good 
As if it came when we thought it would.” 


I can’t help thinkirg I’m very glad 
That little Miss Grumble, so sour and 


so_ sad, 
Don’t live in my house or on my street, 
But I love Miss Merry, gay and sweet. 
wenes note that ’twas the very same 
day 
In which one sulked and one was so gay, 
So don’t let this truth be a surprise, 
"Tis in ourselves that happiness lies. 
\ you found time to make gar- 
den, while I’ve been giving you 
so much bother?” he asked incred- 
ulously. 

~¥on. Oh, I’m a wonderful gar- 
dener, Dan,” she laughed. ‘This af- 
ternoon you can take your first walk 
in the sunshine and see it.’ 

“I think you are wonderful in lots 
of ways, Rachel,’ he said gratefully. 
“Here you’ve been working like a lit- 
tle slave to keep us going, while I had 
to lie there, not able to help you. It’s 
a shame. And what crop I did get in 
is ruined by weeds,” he groaned. 

“Now, Dan,” and she held up a 
warning finger.as a mother might to 
a disobedient child, “you promised to 
quit worrying if I'd let you sit here. 
If you start in again I'll hustle you 
right back to bed,’’ she threatened. 

“It’s mean in me to annoy you’ with 
complaints like I do, but it’s been 
harder than you imagine to lie there 
and let my plans all go to the dogs, 
as I’ve had to do,’”’ he weakly defended 
himself. 

“I know it’s been hard, Dan,” ten- 
der sympathy in each word, “but 
worrying won’t do one speck of good. 
You’re getting well now, and I’m just 
so glad of that I could shout. The 
crop won’t amount to much, but I’ve 
saved a part of the cotton plants 
Then the corn can be cut down and 
made into fodder for Bossy Bell and 
Popsy and Nubbin.” 

“Rachel, you’re just like mother 
was—a real manager,’’ Dan returned 
with misty eyes. “I’d sure go to 
Pieces if it wasn’t for you. Oh, dear! 
If we could only hear from Uncle 
Bob.” beginning to worry again. 
“Something has surely happened to 
him or he’d have written or else have 
come back to us.” 

“Now,’’ and the warning finger was 
pointed at him again, ‘I know how 
you feel about Uncle Bob, but you're 
not to make any doleful surmises. 
You know he never could bear to 
write a letter—just his way. We'll 
hope he’s well and will come back to 
us before autumn.” 


Now Is the Time 
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Dan closed his eyes and was silent, 
while Rachel’s busy fingers continued 
to open the plump pods in her lap. 

“Where did you learn so much 
about gardening, Rachel?” he asked 
presently, opening his eyes and look- 
ing wonderingly into his sister’s tanned 
face. 

“Don’t you 
me his ‘horticultural 
I was always looking 
papers that came into the 
laughed. “I think I was intended for 
a farmer. Look at my hands! Don’t 
that prove it?’ and two little sun- 
browned, toil-roughened hands were 
held up for his inspection. 

“They’re—they’re nice hands to me 
all right,” he said in sincere appre- 
Ciation of their usefulness, choking 


father called 
because 
over the farm 
office ?’’ she 


remember 
editor,’ 


The Young Architects 


back a lump in his throat. ‘“You’re 
browned up like a gypsy, but you’re 
the best sister a fellow ever had.” 

As the days went by Dan’s strength 
returned, and with Rachel’s help the 
half-developed cornstalks were cut 
down and shocked for winter feed for 
the cow and the ponies. But still the 
long expected letter from Uncle Bob 
did not arrive, and in spite of Rachel’s 
hopefulness it became a settled con- 
viction in her mind that something 
must have gone wrong with their 
guardian. 

Just what 
conjecture, but she had 
read stories of how lightly 
life is held in the rough mining camps 
of the west. Her fears, however, she 
never imparted to Dan, knowing how 
he would be affected by them. Sum- 
mer passed, and autumn left splotches 
of red and yellow on the wood along 
the stream in the pasture where Bossy 
3ell and the ponies had freedom. 

“Oh, Dan,’”’ cried Rachel, one crisp 
morning after several frosty nights, 
“see what I gathered in our wood,” 
and she put a handful of beautiful 
mottled nuts in his palm. 

“Pecans!” he exclaimed. 

“There are dozens of pecan trees in 
our wood, and they’re full of the 
nicest nuts,” she announced gleefully. 
“We can make some money out of 
those pecans, Dan, if we take care of 
them.” 

“Money? I should say _ there is 
money in pecans. Don’t you remem- 
ber Mr Grier had a grove of them and 
used to ship the nuts to eastern mar- 
kets from Boom Center?’ he asked. 
“Come on,” grabbing up a basket and 
sack, “we'll go nutting right away.” 

As they ran briskly toward the 
wood, Rachel thankfully noted how 
ruddy and strong Dan was growing. 
Bossy Bell looked up from her graz- 
ing on the sturdy grass, while Popsy 
and Nubbin trailed along 

{To Be Continued] 
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Holiday Candies 


LELIA MITCHELL 


Holiday time wouldn’t be half so 
much fun if you didn’t make at least 
part of your candy. The following 
varieties are cheap, delicious , and 
easily made: 

STUFFED PRUNES rocure fine large 
prunes and soak them in water for 
twelve hours, then wipe dry with a 
soft cloth, Fill the center of each 
with equal parts of chopped dates, 
chopped nut meats and confectioners’ 
sugar softened into a paste, Dust with 
powdered sugar and set in the warm- 
ing oven three or four hours before 
placing in box. 

PEANUT BARS—Boil two cups of 
brown sugar in a half cup of water 
until it forms a thread when dropped 
in cold water. Shell a cup of roasted 
peanuts,dust them with fine salt and 
pour out upon a plate. Pour the syrup 
over these and when nearly cool cut 
into bars. 

Sort Nut CaNpy—Boil together one 
cup maple syrup, two cups confec- 
tioners’ sugar and one-half cup cream. 


When it forms a firm ball* when 
dropped in cold water, remove from 
the fire and add two cups chopped 
hickory nut meats. Beat with a sil- 
ver fork as it cools. Drop on buttered 
paper and set in a cool cupboard for 
twelve hours. 

CREAMED WALNUTS—Beat the white 
of an egg and add confectioner’s sugar 
to make a dough. Moisten with a lit- 
tle very thick cream, and flavor with 
lemon juice. Form into balls, flatten 
and press a walnut meat into the top 
of each. In making fondants use 
pure fruit juice or an essence instead 
of an extract. 

CHOCOLATE CARMELS—To two and 
one-half tablespoons of good butter 
add one cup brown sugar, two cups 
molasses, one-half cup milk and three 
squares of chocolate. Cook until it 
forms a firm ball when dropped in 
cold water, then pour into buttered 
tins to cool. 


Lookout Boys in Crows’ Nest 
ARTHUR LENOX 

Boys of different countries perform 
many strange~- duties looking after 
property intrusted to -their care. Some 
herd cattle, others horses, sheep, goats 
or swine. Many are employed to look 
after flocks of géese, ducks or tur- 
keys, while still others are hired to 
scare away crows or other birds from 
fields of corn or wheat. But it re- 
mains for some of the countries of 
northern Europe to furnish’ the 
strangest employment for boys. Along 
the coast of Norway and Sweden may 
be seen little sentry boxes, known as 
“lookouts,’’ or “crows’ nests,”’ perched 
high on poles near the water’s edge. 

These sentry boxes are reached by 
a ladder formed of cleats nailed cross- 
wise to the poles at regular intervals. 
In a box of this kind sits a boy whose 
duty is to watch out for schools of 
fish, and as soon as they appear, to 
notify the villagers by ringing a bell, 
the cord of which lies convenient to 
his hand. 

All day long he sits there, gazing out 
across the waters searching with his 
keen eyes for the first signs of the ex- 
pected schools of fish. He can discern 
them at immense distances. The vil- 
lagers place implicit confidence in his 
watchfulness, and work contentedly in 
the fields awaitihg his signal. At the 
first sound of the bell they drop their 
field work and rush to their boats to 
gather in the harvest of sea food 
furnished so abundantly by the ocean. 
The catch is then divided among the 
villages equaily. 








New Year Resolutions 
BY THE C C MEMBERS 
As the New Year will have come 
in before we meet again,” said Alice, 
with a twinkle in her eye, “I thought 
that it would be appropriate for us 
to make ‘resolutions’ this evening.’ 
Each member of the Cookery Club 
looked up in wonderment. 
‘Resolutions,’” continued 
“are little cakes baked like 
and are very nice to serve 
or a dessert. Please take down 
recipe.” 


Alice, 
wafers, 
with tea 
the 


RESOLUTIONS 
% cup butter 
% cup granulated sugar 
1 ege (unbeaten) 
1 cup flour 
% teaspoon vanilla 


“Jean, please measure the butter: 
Nan, the sugar; Betty, break the egg 
into a cup; May, attend to the flour, 
sifting once before measuring; and 
Ruth, have the vanilla ready to be 
measured at the last moment. Don’t 
forget—” 

“That all measurements must be 
level,” finished Nan  half-laughing, 
half-vexed. “Do you think we will 
ever forget that, Alice?’ 

“T hope not,” responded 
fervently. 

Into a bow! Alice emptied the but- 
ter that Betty had measured, and 
creamed it well with a small wooden 
spoon. Gradually she stirred in the 
sugar until both were well blended, 
and then added the unbeaten egg. 

“It does seem so strange, Alice,” 
remarked Ruth, “to see you use an 
unbeaten egg in cake.” 

“If the egg were beaten,” explained 
Alice, “the batter would become 
filled with air bubbles and the con- 
sistency of the little cakes would not 
be wafer-like. These cakes must be 
crisp, but not at all tough, and, hav- 
ing a small proportion of flour, they 
are really very delicate.’ 

The mixture was thoroughly stirred 
and then the flour was lightly sifte@ 
in until all formed a smooth batter 
and at the last the flavoring was 
added and stirred briskly about. 

“The most important part of the 


Alice 
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Various winter activities of the young people who live in the country—A new recitation—Second installment 
of money in pecans—The cooking club makes resolutions—A contest for the boys 


recipe, perhaps,” asserted Alice, ‘ 

the baking. We will use a smooth 
Russia iron baking sheet, which wil 
require no greasing, but if we we 

going to use simple layer-cake tin 

or baking-pans, they would have t@ 
be buttered as usual. ‘Resolutions! 
should be baked in a moderately hag 
oven, that is, one in which a square 
of white paper will turn yellow ig 
two and one-half or three minutes”™ 

The girls took turns in dropping the 
batter upon the baking sheet, and fq 
this purpose they used a teaspoon 
The portions of batter were place@ 
about three inches apart and them 
flattened out in order that the cakeg 
might be thin and uniform in shape 

“How many cakes will this recipg 
make?” inquired May. 

“Forty-five,” replied Alice, 
can easily increase the number by 
simply doubling or trebling the 
amounts given in the recipe. 

“Watch them carefully,” she | 
warned, as Nan carried the sheet ovep 
to the oven, “and as soon as they hay 
turned a delicate brown about the 
edges, they are done.” 

“T am filled with curiosity to know 
why they are called. ‘resolutions,’” 
Betty declared. 

“So are we all, 

About twelve 
on guard at the oven, 
peep in at the cakes, 
nounced the first lot done, 

“Oh, aren’t they beautiful!” camg@ 
from the girls, as Nan triumphantly 
set down the baking sheet. Each 
“resolution” had flattened out into g 
very thin and very symmetrical wafer, 
and each was edged with an even Cir 
cle of delicate brown. 

“You will have. to 
girls, in getting them off the sheet 
for they crisp up very quickly ang 
are then almost impossible to fe 
move,” cautioned Alice. 

“They look as if they had bee 
bought at a confectioner’s,” insisted 
Ruth, as with spatulas, or pHable steel 
knives, the girls began lifting thé 
“resolutions” from the baking sheet 
to a sieve or cake cooler. 

“Oh, what a shame!” exclafnihd 
Betty, as the cake she was lifting fell 
to the table and broke into pieces 
“T’ve broken my resolu—” 

The girls looked at one 


“but ong 


” chorused the others, 
minutes later, Nag 
called Alice t¢ 
and Alice pros 


work quickly, 


another, 








Money for the Boys 
M own spending money, or 


perhaps you know of how some 
other boy has managed to earn his 
by some means a little out of the 
ordinary. There are so many who 
would like to do this also, but who 
have not as yet been able to devis€ 
a means, that we want to print 
goodly number of plans, hoping 
that some one may fit these boys 
and their surroundings. Write us 
what you did. 

For the best letter we will give a 
cash prize of $7.50, for the second 
$1.00, for the third 50 cents and for 
next eight 25 cents. The contest 
closes January 6. Address all let- 
ters to the Boys’ CONTEST EDITOR, 
care of this paper. 


ANY of you boys have, by 
unusual ways, earned your 

















then at Alice, and burst out laughing, 

“That’s it exactly,” nodded 
joining in the merriment, “I 
called them ‘resolutions,’ because 
are broken so easily.” 





Our Spice Box 


Young William received a new 
diary for a birthday present and was” 
encouraged by his mother to set doway 
each day’s doings. 4 

The first day he wrote “Got up at 
seven,” and then continued to rec 
incidents of the day. At his mothers 
suggestion he took it to his teache™ 
for approval. 

She criticized his first phré 
“Don’t say ‘Got up,’ William,” 
said. “The sun doesn’t get up; 
rises.’ ae 

Upon retiring that night Wil 
remembered his teacher’s ht ae 
and wrote with much care in 
diary: “Set at nine.” 





Answer to Christmas Puzzle 


The four articles the twelve lettem 
spelled were book, cart, drum, doll 
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The Orange Judd Year Book 


S&P Almanac for 1915 


, Renew your subscription to American 
Agriculturist for one year and you get 
free and postpaid for the asking, 
ONE copy of this year book and 
encyclopedia of unusual information. 


It’s a book worth while and you and the folks will use 
and enjoy it throughout the year—besides, it’s helpful 


and you actually need it. 


Here are six good reasons why you need it 


i1—It’s a complete almanac and tells clearly how 
to forecast the weather. 


2—It’s authoritative, interesting and “different” 
—there is only one Orange — Year 
Book, and it’s the most complete source 
of up-to-date information available. 


3—It’s a help to the children and gives them 
a correct summary of the world’s facts. 


Thousands of subjects are treated and there are many 
special illustrated articles of great interest 


The Great European War The Panama-Pacific Exposition The Panama Canal 
The Magnificent National Parks and Monuments of Our Country Our New Navy Farm Crops of the U. S. 


and many other articles and items interestingly written by authorities and covering the world’s progress and happen- 


ings during the past year. Following is a list of a very few of the other subjects —look them over carefully. 

World's Chic irces of ‘Supply United States Tarif? Law Rules ond Tables for Computing Interes Astronomical Calculations for 1915 
Household Hie ats Postal Regulations Time at Which Money Doubles at Interes! World Sporting Records 
Origin of Common Vegetables and Fruits Marine Disasters of Half a Century Omelal Opening of the Panama Cana! Vall State Elections 
Poigons and Their Antidotes Transatlagtic Steamship Records The Leading Manufacturing —— Arbitration Treaties 
Farm Crops of the United States Wage Table The Leading as The Net Weight Law 
Spraying Calendar for Fruite and Vegetabies ee a Obtained, etc Statistics of Manufacturing According to ludustrics Political Assassinations 
Farm Statistics Statistics of the World United pistes Civil Service Service Parcel Post Regulations 
United States Bankruptcy Law New Homestead Law in the United States Population of the Cities of the United States Gir The Income Tax Law Explained 
Constitution of the United States Immigration Legislation ing the Last Official Estimates of the Census Statistics of South America 
Declaration of Independence Citizenship and Naturalization “™~reau, 1914. Explorations and Discoveries 
Foreign Commerce Rules Governing the Granting of Passporis Numerous State Facts Ship Canals of the World 
Developed and Potential Water Power in the Temperature and Rainfal] in Various States Records of Polar Expeditions Postal Savings Bank System 

United States The Rhodes Scholarships National ~y ~~ Party Platform Direct Election of Senators 
Religious Organizations of the United States The Nobel Prizes The Monroe Doc How an Electric Meter Work 
The Initiative Referendum and Recall How to Get a Copyright Periodicals in the Ui Tnited States How a Gas Meter Works 
Non-Contiguous Territory of the United States Legal Holidays Woman Suffrage War Revenue Bill 
Distances Between the Largest Cities of the United Patents and Trade Marks United States Army The New National Banking and Currency Law 

States Value of Rare United States Coins The National Guard Statistics of the United States Government 
History of Finger Prints Facts About the Human Body United States Navy “Origin of the Present Political Parties 
Rules of Parliamentary Procedure Weights and Measures The New Pension Law Table of Approximate Income from Stocks Paying 
Ame Holl of Fame Important Dates in American History The Seven Modern Wonders of the World rom 4 te ’ 


































YEAR BOOK ano | 


| ALMANAC For 1915 


A HANDY ALMANAC.ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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4—It brings you in touch with all the Current 
history of the universe. 


S—It answers in clear and concise form all ques- 
tions arising in everyday life. 


6—It’s “Made in U.S. A.” Convenient in size, 
handsomely ee and its 300 pages con- 
tain more vital matter than can be found 
in any other one book. 








Send $1. 00 NOW for Your Subscription 
and Get ONE of These Year Books FREE 


The Orange Judd Year Book and Almanac for 1915 will be sent free and postpaid to any 
old or new subscriber paying $1.00 for one year’s subscription. Owing to the great value 
represented in this book, no other premium or present can be had when this book is 
taken. Remember, this book is not sold alone—only one copy can be had with one sub- 
scription, and it can only be secured in connection with our journal. 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
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Here is My New, Large and Beautiful Horse Picture, in 8 Colors 
that will Strongly Appeal to Every Horse Lover in the World. The 
Original Picture was made from Life and is as True as if My World 
Famous, Champion Stallions Dan Patch 1:55,—Minor Heir 1:58!3,— 
and George Gano 2:02,—stood Right Before You in Actual life. 


Ls. er 
VERY BEAUTIFUL, HORSE PICTU 


RE IN EIGHT COLORS 








ENAMELED STOCK 
LARGE SIZE 16%) 22 








Such Splendid, Quality Pictures in Colors and Extra Fine Stock,— usually 
Retailat$2.00to$3.00 at Art Stores but You can have One Absolutely Free. 

You will Enjoy this Horse Picture all Your Life and it is entirely 
Free of Advertising, so that it is really an Art Picture of Great Merit 


and a Picture of Three Great World Champion Stallions. 
. Dan Patch 1:55 is the Fastest Harness 





This Splendid, COLOR PICTURE is on 
Extra Heavy, Superfine, Enamel Stock and 
is Worthy to Hang in Any Home or Office, 
because it is one of the Finest, and Most 
Attractive Horse Pictures in the World. 

I mail them in Extra Heavy, Double X 
Mailing Tubes so asto insure Safe delivery. 


the following THREE Qt 








iF YOU ANSWER 3 QUESTIONS. 
All you have te do to receive this Beautiful Horse Picture isto Answer 
JESTIONS PROVIDING 
or Steck Owner or Horseman « Over 21 Years of Age. 
FIRST -in what Paper did you read this offer? 
SECOND - How Many Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Hegs de you own? 
THIRD - Have Yeu EVER used international Steck Foed Tonic? 


Mail Answer to.—_M. W. SAVAGE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Horse of all Champions. Minor Heir and 
George Gano are the Fastest Team, in the 
World, with a Wagon Record of 2:02. 
Write Me Today and Secure one of these 
Beautiful Horse Pictures,-in Eight Colors,- 
Absolutely Free,—Postage Prepaid. 


You Are a Farmer 














The Mere Fact that International Stock Food Tonic has Successfully stood the Practical, 
Every-Day Test of Farmers and Stockmen All Over the World for Over a Quarter of a Cen- 
tury, is Absolute, Indisputable Proof to any Fair-Minded, Intelligent Man that it Must possess 
Very Superior Merits. An Increasing Sale for over 26 Years can be explained on no other basis, 
The Largest Seller in the World can be built up only on merit. Any other claim would be childish 
nonsense or proof of a vindictive, prejudiced mind. During the past 26 Years, Hundreds of 
Preparations have been offered for sale-had a limited sale, but have entirely disappeared—but 
International Stock Food Tonic has constantly increased (during these 26 Years) until it 
is sold and used All Over the World. What does this prove to your own, practical, fair mind? 
It is Guaranteed to save 70 bushels of Oats per year, for Every Work Team, at a using expense 

ra). 6of Ouly $7.50 per year and also — to keep 
Horses Healthful and Stronger. It makes Colts 
grow and develop very rapidly. Interna- 
tional Stock Food Tonic was Originated by 
one of the Largest Harness Horse Breeders of 
the World (M. W. Savage) owning the 700 
acre International 1:55 Horse Breeding 
Farm with its 250 Stallions, Brood Mares and 
Colts. He carefully experimented on both 
his Horses and Other Stock for many years 
before placing it on the market. t is 
Guaranteed to make Your Cows give from One 
to Three MORE Quarts of Milk, Every Day, 
and to make Calves quick growers, even on 
skim milk. It is a common-sense, every-day 


Below 3 the Most Popular, o ver 200 Cok j 
Show Cards, Designed and Used by M.W. Savage. || 














INDISPUTABLE FACTS FROM THE PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF EVERY-DAY EXPERIENCE OF OVER THREE MILLION FARMERS, STOCKMEN AND HORSEMEN. 


Did International Stock Food Tonic, Help Make Dan Patch 1:55,—World Famous or 
| Did Dan Patch 1:55, Help Make International Stock Food Tonic,—World Famous? 


Tonic, Blood Purifier, general System Strengthener and a Great Aid to Better Digestion and As- 
similation, so that Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs will gain More Pounds for Every Bushel of 
grain eaten. It has also Always had the est Sale in the World for Preventing Diseasein Hogs 
and for helping make Pigs, Shoats or Hogs Grow Amazingly. It is not to take the place of 
grain; but is to mix With grain for Better Health, Larger Profit, by improving Digestion and 
Assimilation of All Animals. International Stock Food Tonic helps keep Every Animal up to 
Full Normal Strength and Health, and isa REMARKABLE PREVENTATIVE of Disease. 
You eat several kinds of medicinal ingredients With Your Own Food Every Day. Don’t you 
think it is Just As Sensible te think Your Animals should have-certain Vegetable Medicina] In- 

edients, which they eat freely when runningwild? 150,000 Dealers in the United States, Canada, 


Mexico,’ Australiz, New  Yerland, Hono: | MW. SAVAGE’S 
lulu, South Africa, herr ay Cuba, ee 
SENSATIONAL 
EXTRA FREE PREMIUMS. 





Stock in Better Health and to Make You a 
Big: Extra Profit, over its low using cost, 
All Wide-Awake, Fair Minded Farmers 
admit this is a Square Deal. There’s an 
International DEALER in YOUR City. 


China, ° Ja ete., — it on a 
EVERY YEAR A LARGE NUMBER OF $1500. TO $< S00. 


DAN PATCH COLTS 





Over THREE MILLION FARMERS 
Use it Regularly because it Makes 
them EXTRA Money in Growing, 
Fattening or for Preventing Disease. 


Money in full if it ever Fails to keep Your 
ABSCLUTELY FREE. 





BOOK. HI 


| this BIG FREE PREMIUM BOOK. Ask Your 


was at Indiana State Fair, S 
| Lady Maud C 2:00'4 
1:59, out in front ALL the 
| Wonderful, 4 Horse Event will b 











DAN PATCH 1:55,—$ 2500. COLTS, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


ARE MY EXTRA, FREE PREMIUM OFFERS. 
THESE FREE COLT OFFERS are Fully Explainedin SAVAGE’S BIG FREE PREMIUM 
VDREDS of VALUABLE ARTICLES for Personal and Household use, 
Away, Absolutely Free, with International Preparations,-WHEN BOUGHT OF MY DEALERS. 
| These HUNDREDS of VALUABLE ARTICLES are Described and Beautifully Illustrated in 


Write Direct to me and I will send you one,—Absolutely Free. Bu: 
| ent International Guaranteed Preparations of Your Dealer a 


THE GREATEST HORSE RACE IN THE WORLD, 

t. 12—1910, when M. W .Savage started Minor Heir 1:58 14, 
. Hedg@ood Boy 2:01 and George Gano 2:02. 
y and Al} Four Horses fini 
JINEQUALLED for Many Years. They all were Regular Users 


-Given 


fer Book. If he cannot supply you,— 
Any of the 49 Differ- 
Secure Free Premiums. 





; Miner Heir won:n 
in 2:00 or better and this |@ 


of , Internationa! Stock Food Toni and had been for along time. ag It Gave Them More Speed. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD COMPANY 
M. W. SAVAGE’S BIG, 26 YEARS SUCCESS. 








Would You Like a $50,000. Dan Patch Stallion , 
My UlMustrated, Horse Catales, Mailed on req 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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